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Expert-led journeys into the ancient world with Andante Travels 
I can’t think of any way 
to improve this tour. It 
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FROM £595 


DATES THROUGHOUT 2017 


Or day in AD 79, the Bay of Naples was thrown into sudden darkness and chaos as Mount Vesuvius erupted, its tephra burying 
the towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum, and leaving them beautifully and eerily preserved. Today, nowhere gives us such deep 
insight into Roman life as these two towns — join us in exploring them to their fullest extent with expert guides and special access. 


A Central American Grand Learn the secrets of the An odyssey through the great See the sights of the former Silk 
Tour, taking in turquoise seas, exquisite lagoon city with ancient sites and timeless Road, from gleaming blue-tiled 
Maya ruins, and colonial towns. behind-the-scenes access. landscapes of Greece. city to mud-brick fortress. 


~ SMALL GROUPS | FULLY-INCLUSIVE | EXPERT-LED | SPECIAL ACCESS ~ 


Andante Travels has been a leading provider of cultural travel for 30 years. Our tours are planned and led by historians, 
archaeologists, writers and broadcasters. They include an expert guide, special access, hand-picked hotels, and tour manager: truly 
civilised journeys into history... 
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WELCOME 


Oliver Cromwell remains one of Britain’s most controversial 
historical figures, but few can argue with his reputation as 
a formidable military commander, both on and off the 
battlefield. On page 22, Martyn Bennett charts Cromwell’s meteoric 
rise from obscure country gentleman to battle-winning leader 
allin the space of two years. 

Many of you may have already tuned in to the BBC’s new drama 
series Taboo, which explores the darker side of the East India 
Company. Turn to page 37 to read Jon Wilson's take on how the 
international trading giant came to rule over much of India 
a conquest that, he argues, soured relations between the two 
countries for 350 years. 

Meanwhile, if youre looking for gift inspiration for your loved one 
this Valentine’s Day, turn to page 30 to discover how our medieval 
forbears expressed theirlove from jewellery to cattle bones. 

Finally, our Victorians and Second World War events will be taking 
place in Bristol on 25 and 26 February. Both promise to be fascinating 
days and! hope to see many of you there. The weekend will 
also feature a special session in conversation with 
historian Bettany Hughes, who will be exploring the 
history of Istanbul. You can find out more about all 
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The website of BBC History Magazine 


Weekly podcast 

Download episodes for free from 
iTunes and other providers, or via 
our website: historyextra.com/ 
podcasts 


Our digital editions 

BBC History Magazine is available for 
the Kindle, Kindle Fire, iPad/iPhone, 
Google Play and Zinio. Find us in your 
app store or visit the website: 
historyextra.com/digital 


Facebook and Twitter 
VY twitter.com/historyextra 
Ej facebook.com/historyextra 


World Histories 
Check out the new 
bimonthly global history 
magazine, produced by 
the BBC History 
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three events on page 43. Magazine team. 
Havea great month. You can order 
issue 2 at buysub- 
scriptions.com/ L 
Rob Attar worldhistories or call 
Editor us on 0844 844 0250** 


BSME Editor of the Year 2015, Special Interest Brand 
Collector’s Edition: 
The Story of 
Roman Britain 

Read our guide to 
Britain’s Roman past. 
Buy it for £9.99 — 
subscribers get free 

UK P+P*. 

Order at buysubscrip- 
tions.com/romans 

or call us on 0844 844 0250** 
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How Deborah Lipstadt took on a Holocaust 
denier - and won, on page 50 


22 Cromwell’s military genius 
Martyn Bennett reveals how aman with 
no experience of battle became one of 
British history's greatest ever warriors 


28 The surgeon with a secret 
Jeremy Dronfield tells the amazing tale 
of the woman who pioneered caesarean 
operations, Dr James Barry 


30 How to say “I love you” 
KimberleyJoy Knight introduces seven 
love tokens from the Middle Ages 


37 Chaotic conquest of India 

The East India Company's attitude shaped 
Britain's relations with the subcontinent 
for 350 years, says Jon Wilson 


44 Europe’s greatest queen? 
Giles Tremlett assesses the impact of 
Spain's powerful Isabella of Castile 


50 Holocaust denial in court 
Richard J Evans reflects on the ground- 
breaking case of Irving v Lipstadt 


56 Darwin's prodigious beard 
Kathryn Hughes reveals how bodily 
quirks shaped the lives and legacies of 
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60 Building modern Britain 
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engineer whose achievements have 
been overshadowed by IK Brunel 
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Dominic Sandbrook highlights events that took place in February in history 


ANNIVERSARIES 


10 February 1340 
Queen Victoria 
marries Prince Albert 


The young queen finds marital bliss with her German cousin 


t was raining on Queen Victoria’s 

wedding day but nothing could 
dampen the bride’s ardour on her big 
event. Despite months of wrangling over 
her future husband’s status, Victoria 
simply could not wait to be united with 
Prince Albert, her German consort. 

The passionately scribbled entry in her 
diary captures something of the young 
queen’s excitement. “The last time I slept 
alone,” she began. “Got up at a quarter to 
nine — well, and having slept well; and 
breakfasted at half past nine. Mama came 
before and brought me a Nosegay of 
orange flowers... Wrote my journal, and to 
Lord [Melbourne]. Had my hair dressed 
and the wreath of orange flowers put on. 
Saw my precious Albert for the last time 
alone, as my Bridegroom.” 


The ceremony was held at St James’s 
Palace — “very imposing, and fine and 
simple”, wrote Victoria. Unusually for 
brides of the time, she wore a white dress, 
a symbol not so much of purity than of 
wealth, which proved immensely 
influential. Given her royal position, the 
archbishop of Canterbury had suggested 
leaving out the vow to ‘obey’ her husband. 
But she insisted on keeping it in. 

On the wedding night, not even 
Victoria’s headache could spoil the mood. 
“He clasped me in his arms, and we kissed 
each other again and again!” she recorded 
excitedly. And the wedding night itself? 
“Bliss beyond belief! Oh! this was the 
happiest day of my life! - May God help me 
to do my duty as I ought and be worthy of 
such blessings!” 


Victoria chose to break with tradition and wear a white dress on her wedding day, 
as seen in this painting from the time by Sir George Hayter 


11 February AD 55 


Britannicus is 
murdered 


Roman emperor Nero poisons 
his own stepbrother 


F or most of his short life, Britannicus, 
the son of the Roman emperor 
Claudius, lived under the darkest of 
clouds. His mother Messalina had been 
executed when he was a little boy and his 
new stepmother, Agrippina, brought 
with her a son, the future Nero, whom 
Claudius adopted as his heir. When 
Claudius died unexpectedly in October 
54, it was Nero who succeeded him, 
supported by the Senate and the army. 
Britannicus was just 13 years old. But he 
must have known that, as a potential 
rival, his position was very dicey indeed. 

According to some chroniclers, 
Britannicus’s fate was sealed after only a 
few months, when Agrippina fell out with 
her own son Nero and threatened to 
support his stepbrother instead. The 
historian Tacitus claimed that after Nero’s 
first bid to poison his brother failed, he 
decided to try again on 11 February, at a 
dinner held for the imperial family. 

To get around Britannicus’s personal 
taster, the plotters gave him a very hot 
drink — which was perfectly harmless 
—and introduced the poison when he 
asked for water to cool it. Immediately the 
poison took effect, as Tacitus wrote, it “so 
penetrated his entire frame that he lost 
alike voice and breath”. Yet even as 
Britannicus gasped vainly for air, Nero 
simply sat there, apparently unconcerned, 
insisting that it was merely an epileptic fit. 

According to the account written by 
Tacitus, Nero had already arranged his 
stepbrother’s funeral. Britannicus was 
buried, he wrote, in the Field of Mars, 
“amid storms so violent, that in the 
popular belief they portended the wrath 
of heaven against a crime which many 
were even inclined to forgive when they 
remembered the immemorial feuds of 
brothers and the impossibility of a 
divided throne”. 
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Dominic Sandbrook is a historian 


and presenter. His series about — 
Britain in the 1980s was shown 
last year on BBC Two 
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Seeing his step-brother Britannicus as a potential rival for the throne, Nero secretly ordered his death. The son of 
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Claudius drank poisoned water during an imperial banquet and died 
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Anniversaries 


11 February 6 
According to legend, 
the sun god's 
descendant Jimmu 
(right) establishes the 
empire of Japan. 


The massacre at Glencoe 
would become one of the most 
notorious events in Scottish ~ 
history, here dramatised Dye. 4 
Victorian painter James Hamilton, . 
ds me) 


13 February 1¢ 


28 February 1710 
At the battle of Helsingborg, a 
last attempt by the Danes to 
regain control over southern 
Sweden ends in disaster. 


Men, women and children 
massacred in Glencoe 


Clan Campbell wreaks bloody revenge on the MacDonalds 


| n the early hours of 13 February 1692, 
a snowstorm swept through the 
narrow Highland valley of Glen Coe. In 
the bleak villages along the side of the 
glen, the members of Clan MacDonald 
were asleep. But while their hosts snored, 
more than a hundred men of the Earl of 
Argyll’s Regiment of Foot, who had been 
billeted on the villagers for the previous 
fortnight or so, were already awake. 
Many of the soldiers belonged to the 
rival Campbell clan, enemies of the 
MacDonalds for generations. They had 


their orders: now was the moment to 
strike. At five that morning, the soldiers 
began their bloody work. Within hours, 
38 local people were dead. 

Even by the standards of the time, the 
Glencoe massacre shocked Scottish 
opinion. In turning on their own hosts, the 
Campbells were seen to have violated every 
principle of decency. When more details of 
the massacre emerged — the soldiers had 
pursued their enemies across the glen; they 
had burned the villagers’ houses to the 
ground, ensuring that a further 40 women 


18 February 1361 
At the Alabama State Capitol 
building in Montgomery, 
Jefferson Davis (left) is sworn in as 
the first and only president of the 
Confederate States of America. 


and children would die of exposure — most 
observers were horrified. 

Yet behind the Glencoe massacre was 
not just an age-old feud between rival 
clans, but the murky complexity of British 
politics only a few years after the Glorious 
Revolution. Most Highland clans had 
backed James II and VIL, rather than 
William of Orange, and Scotland’s 
secretary of state, the fiercely pro-William 
John Dalrymple, was keen to punish them 
for their defiance. As a subsequent inquiry 
discovered, it was Dalrymple who had 
effectively ordered the extermination of 
the MacDonalds. 

Later immortalised as “blood and 
treachery” in a poem by Sir Walter Scott, 
Glencoe became one of the most infamous 
chapters in Scottish history. Even today the 
Clachaig Inn in Glencoe has a brass sign on 
the door: “No Hawkers or Campbells.” 
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25 February 1956 


Khrushchev 
denounces 
Stalin 


The Soviet dictator's 
reputation is dealt a 


sensational blow, three years 
after his death 


s the Twentieth Congress of the 

Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union broke up on 24 February 1956, 
few delegates suspected anything 
unusual. It was only when they were told 
to return to the Great Hall of the 
Kremlin for a surprise ‘closed session’ 
that some of them wondered what was 
going on, not least because journalists 
and international guests were very 
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Nikita Khrushchev stuns delegates at the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union with his description of Stalin as a “capricious and despotic” man 


fact, Khrushchev said, Stalin had been a Since Khrushchev had worked quite 


obviously not invited. 

By the time Nikita Khrushchev finally 
appeared on stage, it was past midnight. 
But few of the Soviet leader’s listeners had 
any trouble keeping awake as, for the next 
four hours, he talked about the recent past. 
Three years after Stalin’s death, he said, it 
was time to tell the truth about his legacy. 

The dictator had been projected as 


man of “brutal violence... capricious and 
despotic”. He had practised “mass terror” 
against “the honest workers of the Party 
and of the Soviet state”. He had ignored 
warnings that the Nazis were going to 
invade in 1941. And he had taken credit for 
the heroism of the Soviet people, encour- 
aging a cult of “loathsome adulation”. All 
of this, Nikita Khrushchev said, had been 


happily under Stalin for years, much of 

the ‘secret speech’ was a bit disingenuous. 
Many historians now see it as a power play 
to sideline Khrushchev’s Kremlin rivals. 
At the time, some delegates laughed and 
cheered; others were reportedly so shocked 
that they collapsed. But as word leaked out, 
both at home and abroad, the secret speech 
dealt a huge blow to Stalin’s reputation. 


AKG IMAGES 


“a superman possessing supernatural 
characteristics, akin to those of a god”. In 


built on lies; all of it must gradually be 
exposed to the people. 


It was not until 1989, though, that it was 
officially published in Moscow. £4 


COMMENT / Professor Evan Mawdsley 
“Khrushchev discredited the very worst features of Stalinist totalitarianism” 


The speech was as full of contra- 
dictions as Khrushchev himself. 
Assessments of the man differ widely: 
Stalinist, ideologue, Communist liberal, 
sorcerer’s apprentice, hare-brained fool. 
The speech was narrowly political, 
designed to reinforce his position in a 
struggle with leaders even more directly 
implicated in Stalin’s terror. It was also 
an appeal to party barons — the few 
thousand delegates to the party con- 
gress. It offered them personal security 
against the excesses of a future tyrant. 
Khrushchev did not criticise mass 
repression, including the lethal terror 


directed against the peasantry during the 
collectivisation drive of the 1920s. He did 
not question the way his predecessor 
came to power, and he made no attempt 
to ‘rehabilitate’ Stalin’s early opponents. 
He certainly did not criticise Leninism. 

And yet Khrushchev subverted a 
mind-set that had been developed by 
two decades of Stalinist propaganda 
and by war experience. He did not wholly 
succeed with the party elite, or with 
much of Soviet mass opinion. But he did 
make the USSR move forward and he 
discredited the very worst features of 
Stalinist totalitarianism. 


His speech also had a profound 
effect on events in eastern Europe and 
on relations between Soviet Russia 
and Maoist China. It planted seeds 
that contributed to the end of the 99 
Evan Mawdsley is former 
professor of international 


USSR in 1991. 
history at the University 
of Glasgow. He is 
co-author, with Stephen 
White, of The Soviet Elite 
from Lenin to Gorbachev 
(OUP, 2000) 
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KIRKER CULTURAL TOURS 


FOR DISCERNING TRAVELLERS 


THE ROMANOVS & REVOLUTION 
The Centenary of the October Revolution 


A SEVEN NIGHT HOLIDAY | 6 NOVEMBER 2017 


Our special tour marks the momentous events in the autumn of 1917 
in St. Petersburg, which transformed Russia from a feudal aristocracy 
into the world’s first communist state. We will start our tour in Palace 
Square, facing what was then the Winter Palace. Following the events 
of the ‘ten days that shook the world’, we shall visit the Yusupov Palace, 
scene of the grisly murder of Rasputin, Finland Station where Lenin 
returned from exile, and set foot on the Aurora Cruiser, 
whose guns signalled the start of the revolution.We 
then move on to Moscow for visits to the Kremlin, 
Lenin’s Mausoleum and Muzeon Park with its 
collection of Soviet-era statues. 


Price from £2,995 per person for seven nights 
including flights, transfers, rail between St Petersburg 

& Moscow, accommodation with breakfast, one 
lunch, four dinners, all sightseeing, entrance fees and 
gratuities and the services of the Kirker Tour Leaders. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND THE 
____PENINSULARWAR 
A SEVEN NIGHT HOLIDAY | 17 OCTOBER 2017 


Combining fascinating history with warm autumn sunshine and delicious 
cuisine, this holiday starts from Oporto, travelling up the Douro river in 
the footsteps of Wellington and his army. We drive to the battlefields where 
The Iron Duke won an unexpected victory over Marshal Soult. We then 
travel by train following the course of the river to Pinhao, before crossing 
into Spain where we will spend two nights in Ciudad Rodrigo. From here 
we will explore the open countryside where important battles took place, 
before reaching Salamanca, one of the most 
beautiful cities in Spain. 


Price from £1,799 per person for 
seven nights including flights, transfers, 
accommodation with breakfast, five 
dinners, all sightseeing, entrance fees and 
gratuities and the services of the Kirker 
Tour Lecturer. 


Speak to an expert or request a brochure: 


020 7593 228A quote code GBH 


www.kirkerholidays.com 


Kirker Holidays provide a range of carefully crafted escorted holidays, with 
fascinating itineraries designed for those with an interest in history, art, 

archaeology, architecture, gardens and music. Groups typically consist of 

12-22 like-minded travellers, in the company of an expert 


Tour Lecturer. 


Other holidays include: The Bay of Naples; The Grandeur of Rome; 
Minoan Crete & Santorini; Ancient & Mediaeval Provence; 
Sicily - An Enigmatic Island & Umbria — The Essence Of Italy 


ANCIENT GREECE AND THE 
MANI PENINSULA 


ELEVEN NIGHT HOLIDAYS | 17 APRIL & 6 OCTOBER 2017 


Our exploration of the historic sites of Classical Greece uncovers the 
mysteries of the ancient world as well as introducing the spectacular 
and wild Mani Peninsula. We will visit all the great archaeological sites 
including Olympia, Delphi and Epidaurus. We also see the 5th century 
Temple of Poseidon standing at the end of a classical promontory, its 
dazzling white columns still acting as a landmark to passing ships as they 


ae have done for the past 2,500 years. 
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Price from £2,988 per person including 
flights, transfers, accommodation with 
breakfast, four lunches, eight dinners, all 

sightseeing, entrance fees and gratuities 
and the services of the Kirker Concierge. 


CARCASSONNE & ALBI 
SIX NIGHT HOLIDAYS | 13 MAY & 2 SEP 2017 


This tour is based at 5* deluxe Hotel de la Cité, at the pinnacle of 

the mediaeval citadel of Carcassonne. The area is best known for the 
Albigensian Crusades from the 11th century, a period of turbulence, 
bloody battles and massacres. We visit the rose pink city of Albi, where 
we see the 13th to 16th century Cathedral of Ste. Cecile and the 
wonderful collection of works by Toulouse-Lautrec in the museum. 
Another day is spent in Toulouse, where we see Europe’s largest 
Romanesque church, and we shall travel to the Mediterranean for a day 
at Collioure, a charming fishing village associated with many artists. 


Price from £2,096 per person for six 
nights including flights, transfers, 
accommodation with breakfast, three 
dinners, all sightseeing, entrance fees 
and gratuities and the services of the 
Kirker Tour Lecturer. 


@® FOR DISCERNING TRAVELLERS 


The latest news, plus Backgrounder 14 Past notes 16 


HISTORY NOW 


Have a story? Please email Charlotte Hodgman at charlotte hodgman@immediate.co.uk 


FREEZE FRAME 


It’s been revealed that the current craze for 
the ‘Mannequin Challenge’ - where groups 
of people strike a pose on camera, as if life 
has stopped still —- actually has its roots in 
the Victorian era. 

‘Tableaux vivants’ (living pictures), such 
as that shown in this image from c1898, 
were popular forms of entertainment during 
the 19th century. People would endeavour 
to recreate a famous scene 

from history, literature or 

art, and ‘freeze’ in the 
pose for their guests to 
observe and admire. 
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EXPERT COMMENT 


“Yes, the monks made punch. 
But there wasnt a daily 
monastic cocktail hour!” 


x 


How and where were the recipes 
discovered? 
Following the dissolution of the 
monasteries under Henry VIII, several 
English Benedictine monasteries were 
founded in mainland Europe, populated 
by a steady stream of Catholic men who 
went into exile. One of these was 
St Laurence’s, which was established at 
Dieulouard in eastern France, in 1608. 
In 1793, several of the monks were 
imprisoned during the French 
Revolution. After their release they fled 
to England and settled at what is now 
Ampleforth Abbey in Yorkshire. It was 
here I discovered the recipes dating back 
to the community’s days in France. 


Was it common for monks to drink 
alcoholat this time? 

Yes — and so did nuns. Beer was 
particularly popular. This was partly 
because the cleanliness of water couldn’t 
be guaranteed. It was also linked to 
fasting, as the beers that were brewed 
provided some of the nourishment the 
monks would lack during these periods 
of abstinence. The community at 

St Laurence’s actually had its 
own brewery, which raised 
some much-needed 
income for the monks. 
We shouldn’t view the 
recipes as indicative of 
the monks ‘living it 
up’, though — it wasn’t 
a daily monastic 
cocktail hour! 


Researchers at Durham University have 
uncovered recipes for two alcoholic beverages 
brewed and imbibed by exiled English monks in 
the 18th century. Dr James Kelly explores what 
the find tells us about monastic life 


How were the drinks made? 
There’s a shrub recipe dating to 1746, 
while the punch recipe is in an earlier 
hand, probably dating to the early 18th 
century. Both drinks included orange 
or lemon peel, sugar, water, and up to 
10 pints of brandy or rum. The recipes 
were found during work on the Monks 
in Motion project, which explores the 
role of the English Benedictines as links 
between their homeland and mainland 
Europe. The recipes reflect these links 
on an everyday level. 


What do the recipes tell us about 
monastic life in this period? 
Although these English communities 
were founded and existed in exile, the 
monks kept up with the trends back in 
England. Shrub —a type of punch — was 
sold in most public houses of the time, 
while punch itself had become incred- 
ibly popular in England by the mid- 
18th century. Clearly these monks were 
not cut off from the world but were 
part of changes in trends and the 
globalisation of tastes. 


James Kelly is principal 
investigator of the AHRC- 
funded Monks 

in Motion project: 
dur.ac.uk/mim 


Monks and nuns 
were fans of alcohol, 
as this medieval 
illustration suggests 


5 things you 

might not 

know about... 

the Terracotta Army 


Following the recent announcement 
that a selection of warriors from 
China’s Terracotta Army will go on 
show at Liverpool’s World Museum 
in 2018, we bring you five facts 
about the famous statues 


found by accident 

In March 1974, farmers digging a 
well in a field about 20 miles east of 
Xi’an struck a life-size clay soldier. The 
figure was found to be one of more than 
8,000 terracotta warriors, created as an 
afterlife army for China’s first emperor, 
Qin Shi Huang, who died in 210 BC. 


1 The burial complex was 


to build 

Qin Shi Huang’s tomb complex 
spreads for around 38 square miles 
and is thought to have taken 700,000 
workers more than 30 years to build. 
The four excavated pits are just the 
tip of the iceberg; experts have identi- 
fied around 600 pits, most of which 
remain untouched. 


The pits contain more 
‘3 than just soldiers 

The Chinese emperor wanted to 
surround himself with all the trappings 
of his mortal life, even after death. As 
well as soldiers, recent excavations have 
unearthed musicians, acrobats, 
concubines and even ducks. 


Each soldier is unique 
4 Eight moulds were used to shape 
the soldiers’ heads but then dis- 
tinctive expressions and facial features 


were added by hand, making each a 
work of art in its own right. 


Qin Shi Huang’s tomb 
could be lethal 


First-century BC historian Siam 


2 The complex took decades 


Qian wrote that the emperor’s tomb, 
which remains unexcavated, contains 
replicas of the area’s rivers and streams 
made with potentially toxic mercury, as 
well as mountains of bronze. 
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An overdue library book has 
been returned to Hereford 

Cathedral School, 120 years after din 
it was borrowed. The overdue Fr / 
fine of £7446 has been waived . 


Camelot 
discovered? 


Academic sets King Arthur's 
legendary court in Yorkshire 


Pp eter Field suspects he has found the 
‘true’ location of King Arthur’s 
Camelot: a small Roman fort, once 
named Camulodunum, at Slack on the 
outskirts of Huddersfield in West 
Yorkshire. “I believe I may have solved a 
1,400-year-old mystery,” he says. 

Field, a retired Bangor University 
professor and expert in Arthurian 
literature, believes that ‘Camelot’ could 
bea corruption of Camulodunum, the 
Roman name for Slack (the “fortress of 
Camulos’). He also argues that, despite 
being abandoned by AD 500, Slack 
would once have been strategically 
significant to Celtic-speaking Britons 
attempting to resist Anglo-Saxon 
invaders. Its location on the Roman road 
from Chester to York made it an ideal 
spot from which to defend the east coast. 

Miles Russell, senior lecturer in 
archaeology at Bournemouth Univer- 
sity, comments: “There are problems 
when one tries to identify ‘Camelot’, not 
least of all, as Field himself has noted in 
his research, the name is an invention of 
the late 12th-century French poet 
Chrétien de Troyes. Certainly ‘Camelot’ 


could be a corruption of Camulodunum. 


But then so too could the prehistoric 
centre of Colchester in Essex, which was 
also called Camulodunum.” 


King Arthur and knights at the round 
table, depicted in the 15th century 
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A selection of 
Stories hitting 
the history 
headlines 


Analysis of dental plaque 
from a 1.2-million-year-old 
hominin (early human) 
excavated in northern Spain 
indicates Europe’s earliest 
humans did not use fire 
for cooking. Fibres in 
the plaque were 
uncharred and 
contained 


The recently recon- 
structed face of medieval 
Scottish king Robert Bruce 
has revealed telltale signs of 
leprosy, including a disfigured jaw 
and nose. The discovery could explain 

the mystery illness that affected the king 
at various points throughout his reign. 


tissue. 


Historic Environment Scotland has 
estimated that the cost of protect- 
ing and restoring Scottish 
heritage sites, such as Skara 
Brae on Orkney, could 
be as much as £65m 
®% over the next 
10 years. 


Sales of an anno- 
tated version of Adolf 
Hitler’s anti-Semitic Nazi 
manifesto Mein Kampf have 
reached more than 85,000 
in Germany since 

its launcha 


wie Wariy Paars year ago. 
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FROM TOP TO BOTTOM: 
Early humans dismember 
and feed from a raw animal 
carcass; a cast of the skull of 
Robert Bruce; the Neolithic 
settlement of Skara Brae on 
Orkney; the front cover of issue 
one of a serialised English 
translation of Adolf Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf from 1939 
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The historians View... 


Why are our 
elderly care 
services in crisis? 


Doctors and MPs are warning that millions of elderly people are 


being put at risk by failing care services. We asked historian 
Pat Thane what led to Britain's social care crisis, while Mayumi 
Hayashi offers a historical perspective on elderly care in Japan 


For decades, 

providing care 
for older people has 
been regarded as the 
poor relation of other 
healthcare services 
PAT THANE 


ps crisis in care for older people has 
two main causes: the growing numbers 
of people living longer with increasingly 
complex needs, relying on a system that has 
long been the poor relation of national 
health and social care services. 

Current services originate in two key 
postwar measures: the NHS and the 1948 
National Assistance Act. This required local 
authorities to provide residential accommo- 
dation for older people, supervise care 
homes run by independent organisations, 
provide home and community services, 
including meals, day centres and home 
helps, or to subsidise other providers. 

The NHS was free and wholly publicly 
provided, to deliver the best healthcare for 
all. No such vision guided residential and 
community care, substantially provided by 


Interviews by Chris Bowlby, a BBC journalist specialising in history 


voluntary services, collaborating with local 
authorities as they long had, with means- 
tested charges for all services. 

The Labour government, facing the task of 
reconstructing the postwar economy, could 
not afford to fund all services, and social care 
of older people was not seen as a high priority. 
Older people rarely survived long following 
acute conditions such as strokes. Before such 
episodes they were mostly self-supporting, or 
received help from their families (among the 
better-off, that help may have been provided 
by servants). Before 1948, those lacking such 
support could access free, but minimal, 
residential support in the workhouse. 

Today, due to rising life expectancy (from 
66 for a male at birth in 1948 to around 80 
now), better lifetime health and improved 
medical knowledge and care, more people 
survive longer in conditions requiring expert 
support. Families provide at least as much 
care as they ever did, but can rarely, without 
support, address serious personal needs. 

Care faced persistent criticism as these 
trends became apparent. From the early 
1960s, local authorities were required to plan 
health and welfare services to enable older 
people “to remain in their own homes for as 
long as possible”. But this increased concern 
about the lack of co-ordination of free health 
and paid-for social care and the slow 
development of social services. 

Through the 1970s a succession of 
measures sought to improve matters but, 


at a time of financial crisis, funding remained 
inadequate and little changed. 

In the 1980s, government spending cuts 
and preference for private over public services 
made co-ordination even more difficult, 
while the numbers of frail older people grew. 
Governments emphasised the need to 
improve services, while doing little to assist. 
The Griffiths report in 1988 concluded that 
“community care is a poor relation; every- 
body’s distant relative but nobody’s baby.” 

Services were uneven across authorities 
and, unless you were prepared to pay, 
increasingly difficult to obtain for any but 
the most severely disabled. Little changed 
through the 1990s and 2000s, without severe 
deterioration, until further cuts from 2010 
created the current crisis. The need still 
grows, putting intense pressure on ill- 
supported family members — themselves 
often retired people caring for their partners 
or for parents in their 80s and 90s. 

Why has 60 years of criticism produced so 
little change? Discrimination against older 
people has a long history and those affected 
by inadequate health and social care are too 
vulnerable to launch the protests that have 
ameliorated other forms 
of discrimination. 


= Pat Thane is professor of 
contemporary history at 
King’s College London 
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ow has a very different society like 

Japan approached the care of the 
elderly? Here the cultural traditions as well 
as practical approaches have been radically 
different from Britain. 

In Japanese society the mythical moun- 
tain of Obasuteyama was believed to be 
where older, dependent parents were 
abandoned by their disrespectful children. 
Even today this legacy lingers, with care 
homes sometimes still referred to as 
Obasuteyama. This moral tale passed 
through the generations to perpetuate the 
Confucian ethics of filial piety, and ulti- 
mately produced a system under which 
eldest sons were held legally responsible for 
the care of elderly parents (although, in 
reality, this responsibility often fell to 
daughters-in-law). 
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A meal is delivered to an 
elderly resident of High 
Littleton, Somerset in 
January 2010 during what 
was reported as the coldest 
winter for 30 years 


Until the second half of the 20th century, 
these deep-rooted Confucian values weren’t 
confronted with the challenge of providing 
long-term care. This was because life 
expectancy remained low — only 30 per cent 
of the population reaching the age of 65 in the 
mid 1950s. Even into the 1960s more than 
80 per cent of older people lived within 
extended families. 

At this time, tuberculosis and strokes 
claimed a high proportion of older people’s 
lives, so families only needed to provide care 
for ailing older relatives for a brief time. This 
underpinned the well-known Japanese 
proverb: “By the time you want to show filial 
piety, your parents are dead.” 

But postwar social and economic change 
had major implications. Japan’s economic 
miracle made it possible to introduce a 
universal healthcare system in 1961 and then 
free healthcare for older people in 1973. This 
contributed to an increased life expectancy 
and unprecedented numbers of older people 
surviving but requiring long-term care. 

Filial piety, now facing the challenge of 
such care for the first time, could not live up 
to the expectations rooted in the prevailing 
myth. Abuse and neglect in the home was 
rife, and conditions in some of the vastly 
expanded geriatric and psycho-geriatric 
hospitals also gave rise to concern. In 1994 
a national survey claimed that one in two 
family carers had subjected frail older 
relatives to abuse — with one in three family 


Inmates of a Worcestershire workhouse, 
1911. For the poor, workhouses were often 
the final destination of the old and infirm 


Japan’s annual Respect for the Aged Day. 
The world’s oldest population, Japan has 
more than 10 million people aged 80 or over 


carers admitting “hating” their older 
relatives. The situation in some long-term 
psycho-geriatric hospitals was little better, 
with evidence of widespread misuse of 
psycho-active drugs and physical restraints. 

In response, the Japanese government 
introduced a universal public Long-Term 
Care Insurance (LTCI) system for older 
people in 2000 — funded by both government 
and everybody aged 40 and over. This 
considerably reduced the family care burden. 

But, with both costs and the number of 
users tripling between 2000 and 2015, the 
question of sustainability is looming large. 
It’s predicted that by 2025 almost one in three 
Japanese people will be aged 65 or over — 
including 7 million people living with 
dementia. Although the obligation of 
culturally rooted filial piety hovers at the 
window, reality is thumping 
at the door. 3 


Dr Mayumi Hayashi is 

a research fellow at the 

~» Edinburgh Centre for Research 
“onthe Experience of Dementia 


> 7 e Care of Older People: England and 
Japan. A Comparative Study by Mayumi 
Hayashi (Palgrave, 2013) 
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OLD NEWS 
Prince ina 


pillow fight 


Western Daily Press 
29 August 1924 


e could almost call Edward VHI 

Britain’s lost king, after his love 
affair with Wallis Simpson caused him 
to give up the throne within a year of 
becoming king. It was one of the greatest 
royal scandals in history as the good- 
looking and much loved great-grandson 
of Queen Victoria chose to pursue true 
love rather than his duty to the crown. 
But his rejection of tradition was evident 
throughout his life. 

In the roaring twenties, when he was 
only heir to the throne and Prince of 
Wales, Edward was constantly in the 
papers for his adventures and occasional 
mishaps. He was one of the earliest 
celebrities and the reports on who he 
met, what he did and what he wore were 
a perfect distraction for a society trying 
to leave the horrors of the First World 
War behind them. In 1924, on board the 
Cunard transatlantic liner Berengaria 
and bound for New York, the prince’s 
love of fun was obvious. Following a 
number of supporting activities 
arranged by the crew, Edward and Lord 
Louis Mountbatten had been “pitted 
against American passengers in a pillow 
fight”, and even though the prince was 
reportedly “very fit”, there had been 
great satisfaction when he had been 
“bowled over” by his opponents. 


News story sourced from 
britishnewspaperarchive. 
co.uk and rediscovered 
by Fern Riddell. 

Fern regularly appears 
on BBC Radio 3’s 
Free Thinking 
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PAST NOTES 
VIRTUAL REALITY 
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Astereoscopic image of the lavish interior of the Crystal Palace, c1855 


Virtual Reality is all the rage at the moment, but the idea is 
older than you might think. Julian Humphrys investigates 


Who started it all? 

Irishman Robert Barker probably has 
the best claim. In c1792 he opened 
his Leicester Square Rotunda, a 
cylindrical building housing a huge 
360-degree panoramic painting. By 
screening off all distractions, Barker 
was able to give visitors the illusion 
that they were standing in the middle 
of a real environment. It was an 
instant hit and by regularly changing 
the paintings it remained a major 
tourist attraction for 70 years, 
spawning many imitators in 

Britain and abroad. 


What did these panoramas depict? 
They were mainly views of cities and 
landscapes, and lots of battle 
scenes. One can still be seen in the 
rotunda built for it on the battlefield 
of Waterloo. 


Were they really that realistic? 
Apparently so. When, in 1793, the 
British royal family visited the 
Rotunda to see Barker’s panorama of 
the Grand Fleet at Spithead, Queen 
Charlotte left feeling seasick! 


What about 3D? 

In the 1830s Charles Wheatstone 
discovered that the brain processes 
different 2D images from each eye 
into a single 3D image. He went on to 
create a device that gave the viewer a 
sense of depth and immersion by 
using mirrors to combine two slightly 


different pictures. A decade later 
David Brewster created a much 
handier device using lenses instead 
of mirrors. These ‘stereoscopes’ 
rapidly became so popular that it has 
been claimed that most Victorian 
homes had one. By the end of the 
century, thousands of images were 
being published daily, with everything 
from buildings to natural disasters 
getting the stereoscopic treatment. 
Next was the hugely successful 
‘View-Master’, patented in 1940, 
which used circular discs each with 
a series of 3D scenes in colour. 


When was ‘virtual reality’ as we 
think of it born? 

Although it was immersive rather 
than interactive (that is, it delivered 
a set experience that you couldn’t 
alter by your movements), Morton 
Heilig’s ‘Sensorama’ was effectively 
the world’s first virtual reality 
machine. Patented in 1962, it was 
an arcade-style booth designed to 
offer the viewer a fully immersive 
experience, and featured a stereo- 
scopic 3D film display, stereo 
speakers, wind fans, smell genera- 
tors and a vibrating chair. Heilig 
produced six two-minute films for 
his invention, with Motorcycle, Dune 
Buggy, Helicopter and Belly Dancer 
being joined by the intriguing Date 
with Sabina and the frankly baffling 
I’m a Coca Cola Bottle. 
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Experience an unforgettable 
three-day tour of Belgium's 
First World War battlefields 
with BBC History Magazine 
and Historical Trips. Attend daily 
lectures given by historians at 
Yores’ medieval Cloth Hall, and 
visit some of the iconic sites 

of the Great War, including 
Flanders Fields, the Menin Gate 
and Tyne Cot Cemetery 


Itinerary 

Day One 

Morning: Depart UK 

Meet in London and travel to Dover for our 
ferry crossing to Calais and coach journey 
to Ypres. 

Afternoon: Flanders Fields and the 
Menin Gate 

Following a visit to Flanders Fields, we return 
to our hotel for a drinks reception and dinner. 
After dinner, we walk to the Menin Gate to 
hear the town’s fire brigade sound the Last 
Post in tribute to those who died here. 


Day Two 

Morning: Lectures at the Cloth Hall 
BBC History Magazine presents three 
lectures given by historians. 

Afternoon: Battlefield tour of western 
front sites 

Travel to Essex Farm cemetery, where Dr 
John McRae, author of the poem /n Flanders 
Fields, treated the wounded. We then visit 
Langemark German war cemetery, scene of 
the first gas attacks by the German army, 
followed by a trip to Tyne Cot cemetery, the 
largest cemetery on the western front. 
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Day Three 

Morning: Lectures at the Cloth Hall 
BBC History Magazine presents three 
lectures given by historians. 

Afternoon: Talbot House and return 
Visit Talbot House, Poperinge, which 
provided rest and relaxation to thousands 
of British soldiers between 1915 and 1918. 
Board the ferry for our return home. 


Lecturers 

Nigel Jones is a co-founder of Historical 
Trips and author of many works of 20th- 
century history, including The War Walk: 
A Journey Along the Western Front (2004). 


Spencer Jones is an award-winning author 
and historian. His book Courage Without 
Glory: The British Army on the Western Front 
1915 (2015) was shortlisted for the 2016 
British Army Book of the Year award. 


Nick Lloyd is reader in military and imperial 
history at King’s College London and author 
of anumber of books, including Hundred 
Days: The End of the Great War (2013). 


Get a free copy of the special 


edition bookazine The First World 
War Story. To be eligible for your 
copy, please quote YPRES-17 
when booking your tour. 


| : Tours & Talks: 
A Weekend in Ypres 


PRACTICALITIES 

3 days | 5-7 May 2017 

Price: 

3* Novotel: £495 per person 

(single supplement £75) 

4* Hotel Ariane: £595 per person 
(single supplement £80) 

The tour price includes: 

@ 3* or 4* hotel accommodation in 
central Ypres 

@ Transport by air-conditioned coach 
@ Return ferry crossing: Dover to 
Calais 

@ Expert guide lecturers and tour 
manager 

@ Breakfast and dinner each day 
with drinks reception on Friday night 
@ Lectures, entrance fees and tips 


HOW TO BOOK 
© historicaltrips.com/ypres 


#2 01722 713820 


In association with 


www.historicaltrips.com 
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Your views on the magazine and the world of history 


Football’s fashion icon 


In Michael Scott’s article about the 
history of Sicily (God, Gangs and 
Garibaldi, January) he tells us of the 
Italian Giuseppe Garibaldi’s fame in 
Britain because of his bid to unify 
Italy, and gives the example of the 
invention of the Garibaldi biscuit to 
show how highly regarded he was here 
during the 1860s. But did you also 
know that two of our most famous 
football clubs also owe Garibaldia 
debt of gratitude for the famous jerseys 
they wear today? Nottingham Forest 
was formed by a group of local 
sporting enthusiasts in 1865, all of 
whom were supporters of Garibaldi. 
Consequently, to this day Forest 
players wear red shirts in recognition 
of those worn by Garibaldi’s fighters. 
And when Arsenal was formed a few 
years later — without the riches that 
club has today — its players also wore 
Garibaldi red because their first kit 
was donated to them by Forest. 

Mick Scrimshaw, Kettering 


Undermining peace? 
I take issue with the viewpoint expressed 
in Colin Bullen’s letter (“Revise the Grand 
Alliance?’, Letters, January). The undeni- 
able reality is that peace in Europe for 
much of the 19th century and since 1945 
was the result of Euro-centric systems 
(albeit also involving non-European 
states), the obvious examples being the 
EU (as it became) and Nato. 

The Brexit decision and the election 
of Donald Trump are likely to cause the 
undermining and unravelling of systems 
of co-operation and defence that have, 
together, promoted peace and stability 
since 1945, and may encourage the desta- 
bilising actions of Putinist Russia. Rather 
than ushering in some reinvention of the 
Second World War Grand Alliance and 
a resuscitation of imperial arrangements 
with Commonwealth countries — which 
have long gone their own way in terms 
of economic interests — the reality is that 
peace and stability are being under- 
mined. Instead of the Grand Alliance, 
we should think of the unravelling of 


LETTERS 


LETTER 
OF THE 
MONTH 


Italian nationalist Giuseppe Garibaldi 
inspired British football shirts 


@ We reward the letter of 
the month writer with our 
‘History Choice’ book of 
the month. This issue it is 
Reagan: American Icon 
by lwan Morgan. Read 
the review on page 69 


arrangements that were instituted 
between 1870 and 1914. 
Martyn Whittock, Wiltshire 


In praise of Margaret 

I thoroughly enjoyed Michael Jones’s 
article Margaret Beaufort: Mother of the 
Tudors (January). Too often this incred- 
ibly intelligent and determined woman 
has been depicted in a negative light 
—as if her political astute- 
ness and her ambition for her 
family rendered her somehow 
‘unfeminine’ and monstrous. 
Margaret was certainly not 
the first woman who battled 
for the future of her young 
son; the Empress Matilda 
fought against the odds 
to ensure that her son 
succeeded her enemy 
as Henry II, and even 


Empress Matilda - like 
Margaret Beaufort, a 
strong medieval woman 


the doomed Margaret of Anjou, wife 

of Henry VI, fought to the bitter end to 
promote the interests of her son, Prince 
Edward. As Helen Castor stated in her 
wonderful book She-Wolves, women such 
as Margaret Beaufort were vilified for 
such ‘unnatural’ strength. So it is a joy 

to see these fascinating women finally 
emerging as key historical figures in their 
own right. 

Ruth Joyce, Beddington 


Inglorious revolution... 

Lucy Worsley’s interesting article on the 
revolution of 1688 (How Glorious Was the 
Glorious Revolution?, January) certainly 
moves the argument in the right direc- 
tion. However, William HI and Mary II 
had no de jure title to the throne. Despite 
leaving for what he no doubt imagined 
would be temporary residence in France, 
James II never formally abdicated. When 
he left the country, a body called the 
Convention was elected — not a parlia- 
ment, since it had not been summoned by 
the king and therefore had no legal status 
(though it did illegally declare itself to be a 
parliament) — which offered the crown to 
William and Mary without having the au- 
thority to do so. The multiplicity of argu- 
ments produced at the time, both for and 
against that action, is further evidence of 
another widely overlooked fact about the 
‘Glorious Revolution’ — that the change of 
regime was far from seamless, and that it 
was attended by considerable controversy. 
JIRG Edwards, Kent 


...Or staging post to democracy? 
Lucy Worsley’s dismissal of the ‘Glorious 
Revolution’ is misconceived. She 
demonstrates that the heroic adventure 
story account of it is a myth; she points 
out that it had antecedents; she reminds 
===, us that few people 
i benefited from it 
immediately — and that it 
did not create “a demo- 
cratic nirvana”. All of this 
| is true — but it does not 
follow that we should 
forget it, as her penulti- 
mate paragraph suggests. 
The long-term significance 
of the Glorious Revolution lies 
in its permanent defeat of royal 
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What you've been saying 
on Twitter and Facebook if 


@HistoryExtra: Are TV history 
shows for the chop? 


Lorraine Jones What? Give these 
programmes the chop so there’s 
more viewing time for reality shows 
featuring egocentric people dating, 
singing, cooking and generally being 
melodramatic? Great 


: Finnish ‘ghost troops’ 
rr. : during the Finno-Soviet 
. Winter War of 1939-40. 
Ongoing conflict led 

to Britain declaring 
war on Finland 


@HelenPins There have been two 
series in 2016 about Henry’s wives, 
which seems like overkillonan 


“s yf: Andrea de Lange Would like to see 
te other historical TV series. I think Lord 
Nelson or the Duke of Wellington 
absolutism and its success in firmly es- 25 June 1941 the Soviets attacked would make excellent drama, or what 
tablishing a parliamentary system. It was _ Finland again; the Finns retaliated, about Queen Anne? Britain is more 
neither at the beginning nor at the end recapturing territories lost in the Winter EEL TEMS SEU SL MASS 
of the road to democracyandtheruleof War. But by this time, the Germans had @sarahkendle History shows will 
law, but it was a vital staging post along invaded the Soviet Union which, by survive. However, they need to find 
the way. Neither the monarch nor his or default, had become an ally of Britain; new topics and approaches to history 
her ministers could ever again claim the consequently, Britain declared war on Andrew Ellis We have so much 
power to suspend or dispense with laws, Finland. At Britain’s urging, Canada, history to pick over but the same 
to levy taxes or to keep a standing army New Zealand, Australia and South presenters chase each other around 
without the consent of parliament. Africa soon followed suit. “a same periods. oe pee 
As the French philosophers of the 18th Though Finland was fighting the ces eee terreus Re 
century recognised, the Glorious Revolu- Soviets at the same time as the Germans, 
tion put Great Britain ona constitutional — it did not cross its pre-1939 border with @Gabe55Gabe It’s the only way 
footing that was fundamentally different the Soviet Union on the approach to come Riese ee learalanoty 
from that of all of the other major Leningrad, much to the annoyance of ee eee 
European powers. We should not scoff the Germans. By 1944, the Finns found Phillippa Turner We need to keep 
at this achievement. themselves at war with Britain, Germany the documentaries/ programmes 
Richard Godden, London and the Soviet Union at the same time. aes Bere Eee ae 
The Finns had no wish to be at war Nbloads one 
Unfortunate Finland with the British empire — or anyone else, @LorraineO24 We didn’t need 
In The Yanks Are In! (Christmas 2016), for that matter. All they had wanted in another Tudor show butstill good ; 
Nicholas Best gave a fascinating insight 1939 was to be left in peace. SHINE GIN INES RODEN ATO S2S 
‘ ‘ ; ‘ . recent #blackandbritish series 
into reactions to the news of Japan's Andrew Davis, Weybridge 
attack on Pearl Harbor. However, the Chris Centner Historical shows can 
final paragraph states that Finland Correction be filled with human drama while 
declared war on Britain on 11 December @ In When Britons Were Slaves in Africa helping us understand decisions in 
z : d that Mahon is i context. Well done, they can be 
1941 because it was a German satellite. (January), we stated that Mahon is in ieee a anteribene 
: Peat Mallorca. As reader Drew King has 8 P 
But it was Britain that declared war on : is wes 
democratic Finland on 6 December, the pointed out, it is actually in Minorca. Philip Chadwick TV history 
programmes could be improved by 
day before Pearl Harbor. fewer gimmicks, jerky camerawork, 
Following its occupation of eastern WRITE TOUS loud music, bad reconstructions, etc 
Poland, the Soviet Union began its We welcome your letters, while es 
invasion of Finland on 30 November reserving the right to edit them. @DrSwitaj As in any type of show 
1939 (the Finno-Soviet Winter War of We may publish your letters on our FOUR erential ghia) 
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Medical Secretary gives something 


back to research and treatment 


Sylvia's friends remembered her for her kind heart, and her strong 
desire to help others. Even though she suffered lifelong poor health, 
while also caring for her critically ill mother. 


But Sylvia did more than put on a brave face: she struck back against 
illness by working as a medical secretary, and following medical 
advances keenly. That's how she found out that with conditions such 
as stroke, the right treatment and back-up can make all the 
difference when given promptly. 


So it's not surprising Sylvia decided that one of the best things she 
could do would be to strike back again, by supporting the work of 
the Stroke Association — and leave us a generous gift in her Will. 


Today, we take time to remember her. Because Sylvia is still playing 


an important part in helping us create a future free of stroke, and | ? | 


turn around the lives of thousands of stroke survivors each year. association 
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Together we can conquer stroke. 


Call 020 7566 1505 email legacy(@stroke.org.uk or visit stroke.org.uk/legacy 


Registered office: Stroke Association House, 240 City Road, London EC1V 2PR. Registered as a Charity in England and Wales (No 211015) and in Scotland (SC037789). Also registered in Northern Ireland (XT33805), Isle of Man (No 945) 
and Jersey (NPO 369). Stroke Association is a Company Limited by Guarantee in England and Wales (No 61274) 
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Comment 


Michael Wood on... local history 


“It's what happens at the grass 
roots that makes history tick” 


I was first drawn to local history by reading 

William Hoskins’s book The Making of the 

English Landscape (first published in 1955 

and still in print today). A few years ago I 
madea TV series that was a homage to Hoskins, taking 
one village and its landscape through English history. 
When you pitch this sort of thing to the TV commission- 
ers their eyes go misty as they imagine a cross between 
Ambridge from The Archers and a Hovis advert: thatched 
cottages, winding lanes, a baker’s boy on a bike. 

The place we chose, Kibworth in Leicestershire, wasn’t 
that. Though surrounded by countryside, it lies on the 
A6, halfway between Harborough and Leicester, with new 
build estates and Chinese and Indian takeaways. But like 
every place in Britain, it has a rich social history. With 
manorial documents from the 1260s, it had gone through 
civil wars and enclosures, canals and railways, Luddites 
and framework knitters (the people whom EP Thompson, 
in his The Making of the English Working Class, memorably 
set out to rescue from the “enormous condescension of 
posterity”). And that’s not forgetting the land girls, PoW 
camp and postwar council estate. 

Making The Story of England was fantastic fun: one 
critic called it “the most innovative history series ever 
on TV” and it had a huge public response. The reason, 

I think, is that local history is at the heart of history. His- 
torians often generalise about the great movements such 
as the end of feudalism and beginning of capitalism — but 
what does that mean? What actually happened at the grass 
roots level? Go to the Kibworth court rolls and you could 
actually trace the process between the 1350s and the 1440s 
by which the villagers themselves negotiated with their 
landlords out of feudal dues and into a cash economy. So 
too can you trace the transition from the 18th-century 
agricultural world to the semi-industrialised Victorian 
community of farmers, shopkeepers and factory workers. 

Such stories are to be found everywhere in Britain, 
and much of the work has been done by devoted history 
groups and individual local historians. I was struck by 
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this recently at my sister’s village of Peldon overlooking 
the Essex marshes. Seventy years ago Kay Gilmour wrote 
a village history whose manuscript is being revised and 
published by the Friends of St Mary’s Peldon. She touched 
on the Essex roots of the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381. What lay 
behind it? What was the connection with wider move- 
ments for social justice and religious freedom that arose 
after the Black Death? Who were the leaders, especially 
the priest John Ball? Even at the time there were conflict- 
ing stories, but what is sure is that the focus of his radical 
preaching from the late 1360s was this part of Essex. 

With this in mind, in the Colchester Court Rolls for 
May 1377, Gilmour found reference to a chaplain John 
Balle’ living in East Street whose landlord had raided his 
property and removed his possessions. This was just at the 
time that Ball was preaching his egalitarian anti-clerical 
message. Although the Lollard heresy with which Ball 
later became identified had not yet entered the main- 
stream, its charismatic figurehead, the Oxford scholar 
John Wycliffe, had already in 1356 produced his seminal 
millenarian pamphlet The Last Age of the Church. This 
was a stark warning to England’s post Black Death clergy 
to live up to the Gospel message. 

Looking for possible Colchester connections further 
back, Gilmour found that in January 1352 ‘John Balle’, 
aged 21, “son and heir of William Balle deceased of 
Peldon”, had transferred to his widowed mother Joan Ball 
a tenement in Colchester held by him between East and 
West Stockwell Street. So was this the same man who was 
living as a chaplain close by in East Street in 1377? And 
did this connect with the story printed by the antiquarian 
Richard Newcourt in 1710 that the famous John Ball had 
in fact been a priest at St James by East Hill? 

So many unanswered questions. But there in a nutshell 
is the magic of local history: a document, a name, a place, 
even an address. For the historian, as William Blake said 
so long ago, (in a favourite aphorism of William Hoskins), 
anyone can generalise but “to particularise is the alone 
distinction of merit”. HJ 
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Oliver Cromwell 
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THE MAKING 
Or A 
MILITARY 
GENIUS 


In just two years, Oliver Cromwell made the 
journey from little-known MP with no 
experience of armed combat to brilliant, 
battle-winning leader. Martyn Bennett 
reveals how a military novice became one 
of British history's greatest warriors 


Quicklearner 

Oliver Cromwell 
portrayed in an oil on 
panel painting. “He had 
a particularly sharp 
mind,” says Martyn 
Bennett. “One that 
could quickly take in 
the nature ofa 
landscape and the 
military opportunities 
that it provided” 
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n the early evening of 2 July 1644, two 
powerful armies faced each other 
across an expanse of wild meadow 
eight miles west of York. On one side 
was gathered a royalist force led by 
King’s Charles I’s German nephew, 
Prince Rupert, and the Marquis of 
Newcastle. On the other, occupying 

a ridge known as Bramham Hill, stood 

an allied army of parliamentarians and 

Scottish covenanters. 

At about 7pm, with a storm approaching 
and light slowly beginning to fade, the 
royalists decided that there was no prospect of 
a battle that day, and started to stack arms, 
find food and unsaddle horses. Yet, just as 
they began to settle down for the night, their 
enemies struck. 

On the western fringe of the battlefield, 
Lieutenant General Oliver Cromwell led three 
lines of horse regiments down from the hill 
towards the royalists camped on the low 
ground in front of them. The front line 
advanced at a trot, then a canter, a gallop and 
a charge. Each man was pressed up against his 
colleagues with his sword drawn, ready to 
smash into the enemy. Caught unprepared on 
rough ground, those royalists who had 
managed to mount their horses in an attempt 
to launch a counterattack were driven back. 

As Cromwell introduced more men into the 
fight, the royalist right flank broke and began 
to flee. But not all the royalists had such a bad 
experience. On the opposite flank, they 
caused such chaos that the three parliamen- 
tarian commanders — Lord Fairfax and the 
earls of Manchester and Leven — fled, 
thinking the day was lost. However, so 
devastating was Cromwell’s attack that these 
royalist advances were to no avail. Parliament 
had won a famous victory. “We never charged 
but we routed the enemy,” he later wrote. 
“God made them as stubble to our swords.” 

Oliver Cromwell was well on his way to 
becoming the most powerful man in Britain 
and Ireland. 


Remarkable journey 
Oliver Cromwell’s battle-winning interven- 
tion at Marston Moor was remarkable enough 
in itself. But what made it even more extraor- 
dinary was the fact that, just two years earlier, 
at the outbreak of the Civil War between the 
forces of parliament and Charles I’s royalists, 
he was a little-known MP who had never 
taken up arms, let alone led men into battle. 
His journey from obscure country gentleman 
to great warrior is among the most remark- 
able in British military history. 

That journey began when Cromwell 
became MP for the Cambridgeshire market 


Heavy metal 
Cromwell’s men (known as 
harquebusiers) wore lobster-tail 
helmets like the one pictured above 


IN CONTEXT 


The countdown 
to Marston Moor 


town of Huntingdon in 1628. The 29-year-old 
entered parliament at a fraught, feverish 
moment in its history, when Charles I’s 
relationship with his MPs was becoming 
increasingly strained. There’s a great deal we 
don’t know about Cromwell at this time, but it 
seems that he was alarmed by the Catholic 
drift of the king’s religious policy, and 
repelled by the notion of Charles’s personal 
rule (as the king chose to govern without 
recourse to parliament). It’s little surprise, 
then, that when war broke out between king 
and parliament in the summer of 1642, he 
was quick to join the parliamentarian cause 
under firstly Lord Grey of Wark and then the 
Earl of Manchester. 

Cromwell began the war as a captain of 
horse, but it wasn’t long before his sharpness 
of mind — one that could quickly take in the 
nature of a landscape and the military 
opportunities that it provided — had won his 
superiors’ admiration (particularly during the 
Edgehill campaign of autumn 1642). In 
January 1643, with both sides seeking to 
promote proven soldiers to create regional 
officers, he was made a colonel. 

Asa captain of horse, Cromwell had raised 
80 men and chosen officers from his extended 
family or social and religious connections. 
His men were harquebusiers, the only heavy 
cavalry on the Civil War battlefield. Clad in a 
buff coat, a back and breastplate and a 
triple-barred lobster-tail helmet, they were 
armed with a heavy, straight-bladed sword 
and a short musket or carbine and two pistols. 

Now, as a colonel, Cromwell could turn his 
single troop of harquebusiers into a regiment 
by recruiting five more troops from scratch or 
amalgamating them from elsewhere. 


Self-help guides 
Contemporary military manuals suggest that 
it took years to acquire the experience and the 
skill to be a captain of horse — let alone a 
colonel. However, Cromwell had managed it 
in a matter of months. But how? Part of the 
answer may lie in the very manuals that 
insisted that his meteoric rise wasn’t possible. 

The late 16th and early 17th centuries was a 
boom time for such ‘self-help’ military guides, 
offering both personal and professional tracts 
on battlefield acumen. Military greenhorns 
like Cromwell could learn rapidly from texts 
such as John Cruso’s Militarie Instructions for 
the Cavallrie (1632), William Barriff’s Military 
Discipline or the Young Artillery Man (1635) 
and the Swedish Intelligencer, which gave 
accounts of large battles on the continent. 

If Cromwell did indeed read these manuals, 
then it was soon paying dividends, for at a 
skirmish near Grantham in Lincolnshire in 
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Natural-born leader 
Thomas Wyck’s painting 
of Oliver Cromwell on 
horseback. “He > 
demonstrated great 
care for his soldiers — 
troubling over their 
training, their pay and 
their wellbeing,” says 
Martyn Bennett 
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Oliver Cromwell 


May 1643 — part of an ultimately vain attempt 
to capture or weaken the key royalist garrison 
at Newark, north-east of Nottingham — he 
used his learning to brilliant effect. 

At one point in the engagement, Cromwell 
found himself being chased towards 
Grantham by a force of royalist horse and 
dragoons. But then, having held an on-field 
council with Captain John Hotham, he 
decided to turn on his pursuers, using the 
so-called Swedish method. The parliamen- 
tarian horse advanced on their enemies, 
steadily increasing their speed to a charge. 

All the while, Cromwell’s front line was 
linked together, with each rider’s right knee 
lodged behind the left knee of the rider to his 
right. This formed a solid wall of horseflesh 
and armoured trooper at the point of impact. 

The royalists did not charge to meet 
Cromwell’s troops — instead “standing firm to 
receive us”, as Cromwell later wrote — possibly 
confident that their carbine and pistol fire 
would deflect the attackers and force them to 
swerve to the flanks. Their confidence was 
misplaced. “Our men charging fiercely upon 
them, by God’s providence they were 
immediately routed, and ran all away,” he 
later recalled. “His men then chased the 
broken enemy, inflicting most casualties 
during the royalists’ flight. 


Under siege 
Cromwell met with similar success two 
months later while advancing towards 
Gainsborough, in an attempt to break a 
royalist siege of the Lincolnshire town. As the 
parliamentarian troops advanced along what 
is now the A156, they were met by several 
royalist horse regiments and dragoons or 
musketeers, led by Sir Charles Cavendish. 

Cavendish’s men were stationed on a 
plateau on top of what is now known as Foxby 
Hill, presenting Cromwell and General Sir 
John Meldrum with the prospect of launch- 
ing an attack across steep and broken ground. 

It was a risky move. Had Cromwell’s men 
been forced back down the hill, they would 
have run into marshy ground near the river 
Trent. Undeterred, they went on the offensive 
anyway — with spectacular success. 

The royalists were unable to prevent 
Cromwell’s men from cresting the hill. 
(We know from the fatal injury suffered by 
royalist John Hussey that the shooting was at 
close quarters.) Now, with both sides having 
formed a battle order on the plateau, they 
started to charge each other. 

Cromwell’s account noted that the fight 
was protracted before the royalists 


part of his regiment: “[I] kept back my major, 
Whaley, from the chase, and with my own 
troop and another of my regiment, in all 
being three troops, we got into a body.” 

It was just as well he did, for Cavendish, 
employing his own reserve, attacked the 
parliamentarian reserve and was meeting 
with some success — until Cromwell rammed 
into them from behind. The royalists were 
propelled into a headlong plunge down Foxby 
Hill across the nearby Lea Road into the 
marshes beyond, where they became literally 
bogged down. Cavendish himself was killed 
as he foundered in the wetlands. 

These were only minor battles and in no 
way did they change the course of the Civil 
War. The parliamentarian retreat from 
Newark continued after the fight at 
Grantham, and Gainsborough fell to the 
royalists within hours of the clash on Foxby 
Hill. Yet in both engagements, Cromwell 
demonstrated considerable foresight and 
ability. He understood the need to charge the 
enemy head-on and to keep up the pressure 
after the initial clash. He also showed that, 
while a bloody close-quarter pursuit is of 
great value in wrecking an enemy force, 
keeping a reserve and simultaneously 
retaining tight control of front-line troops 
were equally important. 

As wellas being a brilliant tactician, 
Cromwell had a keen eye for strategy. 
Probably more than any other commander in 
the region, he recognised that possession of 
the royalist garrison at Newark was the key to 
regional control, and determined that those 
who worked with him were dedicated to the 
goal of capturing or at the very least neutralis- 
ing it. He pressured superior commanders 
into taking a more aggressive line and, when 
they failed, he criticised them publicly. In 


Astarisborn 
Gromwell’s brilliant” 


performance at the 
battle of Marston Moor 
— depicted here - won 
England’s north 

for parliament and 
turned him into a 

truly national figure 


doing so, he contributed to the reputational 
destruction of the Lincolnshire commander 
Lord Willoughby of Parham and eventually 
the Earl of Manchester himself, after he failed 
to tackle Newark in autumn 1644. 

It was harsh but Cromwell was right. 
Newark would act as a major bugbear 
right until the end of the war. While the 
royalist garrison there was active, no 
parliamentarian commander could turn 
his back on the area. 


Fierceloyalty 

Cromwell’s tactical acumen, strategic 
foresight and gifts as a leader of men (he 
demonstrated great care for his soldiers 

— troubling over their training, their pay and 
their wellbeing — and fought with administra- 
tors and paymasters on their behalf) made 
him a truly formidable opponent. By the 
time he was appointed lieutenant general of 
horse under the Earl of Manchester in 
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Cromwell's success was based around 
careful use of the available landscape, 
tightly knit charges and a reserve force 
capable of delivering a second blow 


Early that summer, Manchester’s Eastern 
Association army joined Lord Fairfax and the 
Earl of Leven in besieging the Marquis of 
Newcastle in York. When Prince Rupert 
dramatically rescued the marquis on 1 July, 
the three besieging armies withdrew south- 
westwards before turning to face the pursuing 
royalists. When Cromwell and the Eastern 
Association horse arrived on the ridge of 
Bramham Hill, he saw that at the Tockwith 
end of what would be the battleground of 
Marston Moor, the royalists had begun to 
take possession of ground from which they 
could gain the upper hand over any force that 
positioned itself on the ridge. 

Despite facing artillery and horse regi- 
ments, Cromwell attacked and forced the 
royalists back onto the lower ground of the 
moor. At one stroke, he had ensured not only 
that the ridge’s western end was secure but 
that the royalists were at a disadvantage, 
confined as they now were to the lower 
ground. He also effectively defined the 
western end of the battlefield as abutting two 
tracks, one running north from the Tockwith 
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to Long Marston road and one running south 
from it to Bilton. From here, Cromwell and 
the Scottish cavalry officer David Leslie led 
the allied army’s charge on the royalists’ right 
flank, an attack so devastating that it offset 
any success the royalists had on the battle- 
field. Cromwell’s intervention cost Rupert 
and Newcastle the battle. More crucially still, 
it forced King Charles to effectively abandon 
the north of England. 

Cromwell’s brilliance at Grantham and 
Gainsborough had forged him a formidable 
reputation — but on a regional level. Marston 
Moor changed all that. Now he was a national 
player — one who the 17th-century soldier and 
author Lionel Watson hailed as “the great 
agent in this victory”. 

Marston Moor had seen Cromwell build on 
the lessons of Grantham and Gainsborough. 
His success was based around careful use of 
the available landscape, tightly knit charges, a 
reserve force capable of delivering a second 
blow, and a front line able to remain in tight 
order even after hard-won victories. 

Oliver Cromwell would go on to even 


greater heights over the following years — 
most notably in the spectacular Worcester 
campaign of 1651. But it was the military 
insights honed on the battlefields of the east 
Midlands that set him on a trajectory to 
becoming Britain’s most brilliant general. Hl 
Martyn Bennett is professor of early modern 
history at Nottingham Trent University. His book, 
Cromwell at War: The Lord General and His 
Military Revolution, will be published by IB Tauris 
later in 2017 
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d Ironsides: The Military Biography 
of Oliver Cromwell by Frank Kitson 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 2004) 


T 
> The National Civil War Centre, Newark 
nationalcivilwarcentre.com 


> For more on Oliver Cromwell, read the 
BBC iWonder piece on him at bbc.co.uk/ 
timelines/zttpsbk 
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Amazing lives 
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MEDICAL TRAILBLAZER 


A surgeon with a secret 


As part of our occasional series profiling remarkable yet unheralded 
characters from history, Jeremy Dronfield introduces Dr James Barry, 
the medical pioneer and eminent surgeon to aristocracy, who was forced 


to conceal a fundamental fact - that ‘he’ was in fact a ‘she’ 
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n 25 July 1826, Dr James Barry was 
faced with a terrible decision — one 
that no surgeon ever wanted to 
make. In the middle ofa lashing 
rainstorm, he’d been called out from Cape 
Town, where he was a surgeon with the 
British garrison, to attend to a Wilhelmina 
Munnik’s labour. The midwife had admitted 
defeat. A brief examination confirmed to 
Dr Barry that this baby would not be born in 
the normal way. A caesarean operation 
would have to be performed — a procedure 
invariably fatal to the mother, done only as 
a last resort to save the baby. Mrs Munnik, in 
an extremity of anguish, consented, and 
Dr Barry prepared his instruments. There 
was no anaesthetic; Mrs Munnik was held 
down firmly on the bed. With his renowned 
deftness, Dr Barry made the first incision — 
a long vertical cut from below the navel. 
Nobody present knew that James Barry 
— described by Charles Dickens as a “fair- 
faced slender youth”, who was “as clever as 
he was impudent” — was the only qualified 
surgeon in the world who knew from 
personal experience what childbirth was like. 
Beneath his military attire, this strangely 
small and smooth-skinned gentleman was in 
fact a woman. Through deceit and disguise 
she had become the first — and, for many 
decades, the only — woman to qualify and 
practise as a physician and surgeon. 


Going undercover 

Her real name was Margaret Anne Bulkley, 
born in Cork, Ireland, in c1789, the daughter 
of a hapless shopkeeper who ended up ina 
debtors’ jail. Margaret was a brilliantly 
intelligent and bold girl. At the age of 19, 
having borne a child (the result of a rape at 
the hands of a dissolute uncle) and with no 
prospect other than a bleak life as a 


governess, she audaciously disguised herself 
as aman in order to study medicine. 

Her plan was influenced by her mentor, 
exiled Venezuelan revolutionary General 
Francisco de Miranda. She intended to 
become a surgeon, then resume her true 
identity and accompany him on his military 
campaign to free Venezuela from Spanish 
rule. Supplied with a small inheritance 
(contested by the same uncle who had raped 
her), Margaret disguised herself in male 
attire and enrolled at Edinburgh University. 

It was a grim world — being the era of 
bodysnatchers, grisly dissections on rotting 
corpses and brutal surgery without 
anaesthetic or hygiene. Margaret endured 
it, and James Barry’ qualified in 1812. 

But the original plan was thwarted. 
General Miranda was betrayed and 
imprisoned by the Spanish, and Margaret 
was trapped in the persona she’d created. 

Her solution was typically bold. “Was I not 
a girl,” she had once written, years before 
having any notion that it might come true, 

“I would be a soldier!” James Barry, turning 
‘his’ back on a potentially lucrative career as a 
society doctor, joined the army as a surgeon, 
donning the red coat and sword that 
Margaret had coveted as a child (plus stacked 
heels and padding to make up for her 
diminutive build). 

So began a career of deception, adventure 
and incredible achievement spanning 
decades, from the tail end of the Napoleonic 
Wars to the Crimea. Dr Barry served 
throughout the British empire, from Jamaica 
to Canada, from Corfu to the Cape, and rose 
to the rank of general. He ran pioneering 
hospitals, championed public health for the 
poor, developed treatments for venereal 
disease (endemic among soldiers), and was 
court-martialled for ungentlemanly conduct 


(on charges of insulting a fellow officer, of 
which he was exonerated). Barry became the 
personal physician to several aristocrats, 
including Lord Charles Somerset, governor 
of the Cape colony, who was his closest 
friend; they were alleged to be lovers —a 
scandal that led to a court case. 

Margaret Bulkley lived as James Barry for 
56 years. Her true identity remained a 
mystery until the author Michael du Preez 
discovered her real name in 2008. 


Life under strain 

James Barry was renowned for his skill as 

a surgeon, medical pioneer and campaigner 
for social justice. He was also known for his 
peculiarly effeminate manner, his high- 
pitched voice, his wonderful charm, but also 
his volatile temper. 

He fought a duel against a fellow officer 
over an insulting remark Barry made about 
a lady; he gave Florence Nightingale a 
dressing-down for improper dress. “The 
most hardened creature I ever met,” 
Nightingale recalled. “He behaved like a 
brute.” He was also prone to violent 
outbursts against colleagues who failed to 
follow his instructions — he even clashed with 
an eminent royal physician. 

Those few who stumbled upon James 
Barry’s true sex suffered the worst of the 
notorious temper; a nurse who burst in on 
the doctor undressing was forced to flee the 
country; a laundress who spied on him in his 
bath was savagely thrashed. More often, Dr 
Barry’s explosive ire was directed at people in 
authority who resisted his reforms for the 
benefit of troops, the sick and the poor. His 
temper was regarded as an eccentricity, and 
nobody — even after his secret was revealed — 
ever considered the effects that stress must 
have on a woman living as a man in the 
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Victorian world, doing an intensely 
demanding job. The pressure on Margaret 
must have been unbearable — yet she bore it. 

And she excelled. James Barry’s brilliance 
reached a high point on that stormy night in 
1826, with the delivery of Mrs Munnik’s 
baby. Miraculously, Mrs Munnik survived 
the operation (possibly due to Barry’s radical 
devotion to hygiene). It was the first fully 
successful caesarean delivery anywhere in 
the British empire. The baby was named 
James Barry Munnik in his honour, and 
there has been a James Barry in every 
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generation of the family, to this day. 
Although she sometimes revelled in her 
male identity, Margaret’s decision to live as a 
man appears to have been entirely practical. 
There have been theories that she was 
biologically intergender (a hermaphrodite), 
but the evidence is poor, perhaps stemming 
from a Victorian reluctance to believe that a 
woman could achieve such things — becoming 
a surgeon, pioneer and British Army general. 
In fact, Margaret never quite let go of her 
original self. After Barry’s death in 1865, and 
more than halfa century since Margaret had 


put away her last dress, her travelling trunk 
was opened. A collage of fashion plates from 
ladies’ magazines was found pasted inside the 
lid, testimony to the frustrated woman 
hidden within the masculine shell. Hi 


Jeremy Dronfield is a historian and writer 
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> Dr James Barry: A Woman Ahead of 
Her Time by Michael du Preez and Jeremy 
Dronfield (Oneworld, 2016) 
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/ ways tosay 
“Tlove you” 


In medieval Europe, young lovers used all manner of 
media to declare their passion for one another - from 
exquisite French songbooks to lowly pieces of cattle 
bone. With Valentine's Day fast approaching, 
Kimberley-Joy Knight introduces seven 
tokens of love from the Middle Ages 


V Thesecret admirer 


“Kiss me’ is the playful exhortation on this piece 
of cattle bone from medieval Scandinavia 


This seemingly insignificant the ideal medium for secret love 
scrap of cattle bone has been messages or the communication 
inscribed with runes, a letterform of deepest desires. 

used in Scandinavia during the We cannot be sure of the 
Middle Ages. It was found during situations in which these types 
an archaeological dig in Oslo, of objects were given and 

and reads “kiss me”. Small pieces —_ received, but it seems likely that 
of bone or wood could easily this object would have prompted 
be carved using a knife and a response from the subject of 
delivered covertly, making them the rune-carver’s affections. 
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> Crowning glory 


Two lovers take centre 
stage on an ivory comb 


This Parisian ivory comb, crafted 
in c1320, is a perfectly preserved 
celebration of the ritual of aristo- 


cratic courtship in the Middle Ages. 
The smooth, pure white surface of 
the ivory was valued for its beauty 


and was often likened to the skin 
of an idealised woman. 
The comb is decorated with 


three scenes of lovers in a garden. 


The blossoming of new love is 
demonstrated by the gestures 
and postures of the figures, but 


it was the act of using this object to 
comb the hair that was considered 


the most seductive. The process 
of beautification only occurred in 


private moments, and the sexually 
charged performance of the comb 
caressing the long hair of a maiden 


was often described in Arthurian 

romances featuring Gawain, 

Lancelot and Guinevere. 
Considering their ubiquity, 

a surprisingly small number of 


ivory combs from the 14th century 


survive today. That makes this 
example, in which not a single 
tooth is broken, all the more 
remarkable. 
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< For lovers, not fighters 


This decorative saddle was perhaps presented 
by a maiden to her knight in shining armour 


Traditional love tokens given 
by women to men were often 
small linens such as handker- 
chiefs, and no records survive 
of such grand items as this 
saddle being offered. Even so, 
the decoration and inscription 
may provide some clues as to 
the relationship between owner 
and giver. It is adorned with 
images of two ladies — one 
with a falcon, the other holding 
ascroll standing next toa 
bearded young man. These 
courtly figures are joined by an 
inscription in German: “I hope 


for dear summertime; wait - 
be willing in favour of me; 
smile, love, smile.” 

Only a few medieval saddles 
have survived intact, making 
this particular example, from 
Tratzberg in Austria, of outstand- 
ing interest. The piece is made 
from a wooden frame, covered 
with rawhide and plates of 
engraved bone. This means 
that it was too delicate for use 
in battle, and so is more likely 
to have been designed for 
ceremonial purposes, perhaps 
during victory parades. 
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A Whenaman 
loves a woman 


A tool of a trade turned 
into a declaration of love 


Spindles were a common sight 
across Europe in the Middle 
Ages. Thousands of medieval 
women would have used 
wooden objects like the one 
pictured above — dating to the 
c12th century and found in Oslo 
—in order to spin yarn. 

Yet there’s one detail that 
makes this particular example 
stand out, and that’s the 
inscription carved upon it. 
“Nikulas loves well the woman 
called Gyridr, step-daughter 
of Pitas-Ragna,” it declares. 
Spindles might have been 
mundane household items, 
but to Nikulas and his beloved 
Gyridr, this one may have 
been deeply cherished. 


V Acry of pain 


This once valueless stick was transformed into a 
poignant symbol of a broken heart 


Excavated from the wharf in 
Bergen in Norway, this wooden 
stick has a poetic and moving 
runic inscription: “I love that 
man’s wife so much that fire 
seems cold to me. And | am 

that woman's friend.” Lamenting 
an impossible love, the words 
conjure an image of a forlorn 
man sitting by the fire, whittling 


his feelings into the stick. 

This lowly yet lovingly crafted 
piece reveals one way in which 
thoughts about love and desire 
were given life in medieval 
Scandinavia. This otherwise 
valueless piece of wood was 
transformed into an emotionally 
charged object and attests to 
the sorrows of a broken heart. 
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V Erotic encounters 


This rare painted casket shows scenes of 
courtly love - and racy liaisons 


As the heroes of one of 
the most popular of all 
medieval romances, the 
story of Tristan and the 
princess Isolde would 
have adorned many love 
tokens in the Middle Ages. 
But few would have been 
as beautifully crafted 
as this wooden casket, 
adorned with scenes 
of courtly love, erotic 
encounters and heroism. 
Decorated caskets 
were common gifts in 
the Middle Ages, but 
only a wealthy aristocrat 
could have afforded 
such a luxury item as this 
example. Made between 


c1350-70, possibly in the 
Netherlands, it may have 
been a lover’s gift to mark 
a betrothal. It is possible 
that a prospective 
husband commissioned 
it with scenes of courtly 
wooing to capture the 
heart of someone to whom 
he had already given small 
tokens of his affection. 
The recipient is likely 
to have used it to store 
smaller precious items 
such as jewellery, combs 
or other love tokens. 
The two lions on either 
side of the lock might be 
understood as guardians 
of its prized contents. [Hl 
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y ” A Chansons d’amour 


A compendium of great love songs, 
commissioned by a French bishop 


This striking medieval 43 French and Italian 
manuscript, known as love songs written 

le chansonnier cordiforme, by some of the 

is shaped like aheart when greatest composers 
closed but, when opened, of the age. 

instead resembles two On the manuscript’s 
hearts joined together. third folio, a lady wearing 
The rare manuscript form, a black dress is shown 
in this instance commis- in the arms of a richly 
sioned by French bishop dressed young man. 
Jean de Montchenu in the Could this, perhaps, 
15th century, is only known _ provide aclue as to why 
in a handful of other cases. | Bishop Jean had the 
This example contains manuscript made? 


Dr Kimberley-Joy Knight is a 
postdoctoral research fellow, ARC 
Centre of Excellence for the History 
of Emotions, University of Sydney 


WEBSITE 

» For blogs, videos and other 
resources, go to The History of 
Emotions website at 
historyofemotions.org.au/ 
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Remote, guarded, aloof: a painting showing an official of the British East India Company - riding an elephant with an escort of 


soldiers and Indian retainers - serves to symbolise the position of Company officers in the late 18th century 


THE CHAOTIC 


CONQUEST OF INDIA 


The East India Company's predilection for paranoia and aggression 
soured Britain's relations with the subcontinent for 350 years 


By Jon Wilson 


Complements the BBC One drama series Taboo ta 
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n 1720, a group of Muslim merchants came to visit Simon Cowse, 
a British trader at the small fort of Anjengo, 70 miles north of In- 
dia’s southern tip. Rather than negotiating a deal to sell pepper as 
they intended, they were attacked and daubed with coloured paint 
by Christian employees of the British East India Company. It was 


Shrove Tuesday, a day local Catholics celebrated. But the festive 
mood was used as an excuse to humiliate members ofa rival religious 
community. The merchants angrily took their complaint to the Brit- 
ish chief of the fort. But William Gyfford compounded the mer- 
chants’ disgrace by breaking their swords on their heads and throw- 
ing them out. These insults sparked a small war that different social 
groups in southern India took part in, many of which had their own 
reasons to challenge the East India Company’s power. 

The Company’s stores of pepper were burnt; its fort was almost 
stormed. Four heavily armed British ships arrived and imposed 
peace for a few months. The six-foot walls around their fort protect- 
ed the British from the local population; but they also insulated them 
from the scale of animosity against them. So when, in April 1721, 
Gyfford decided to show the Company’s strength by marching in full 
military regalia to the local queen’s castle, his retinue was attacked. 
All but a handful of the 120 merchants and soldiers were massacred. 
Simon Cowse was the only Briton who got away. But while fleeing 
back to the fort he was killed by a man who owed him money. 

These events could have led to the British conquest of Kerala had 
the East India Company not been embroiled in bigger battles else- 
where. A fleet and a small army sailed down from Bombay to take 
revenge, and “a considerable acquisition of land was conquered from 
the natives”, as one British officer put it. The aim was to “restore the 
honour of the English nation”. But the fight in Kerala was quickly 
abandoned. In 1721 the British ships and troops were more badly 
needed to defend Bombay against the power that dominated western 
India, the Marathas. 

The common view of Britain’s empire in India emphasises its sta- 
bility and success. Whether to praise or condemn it, popular ac- 
counts describe British power in India as a system with clear interests 
and intentions. Conquest was driven by the rational pursuit of profit. 
It occurred when traders decided that building an empire was a good 
“business proposition”, as historian and defender of empire Niall 
Ferguson puts it. The British were “ruthless” in their pursuit of 
wealth, suggests the Indian author Shashi Tharoor. Writers with oth- 
erwise very different perspectives concur that the British were ratio- 
nal, powerful and fully sovereign over their actions. 

But this standard story about the British is based 
on a narrow set of sources, principally on tales 
told by the empire’s governors and generals 


once they returned to Britain and tried to persuade contemporaries 
of their power and virtue. It imputes far too much rationality and 
order to British actions; it presumes the British possessed an unreal- 
istic degree of control. Looking in detail at events such as the Anjen- 
go massacre shows a different picture. British actions were messy and 
chaotic, driven by short-term responses to circumstances they could 
rarely direct. Chaos came from the fact that Britain’s empire in India 
was a profoundly emotional enterprise. It was driven by the fluctuat- 
ing response of Britons far from home, concerned to advance nation- 
al and personal pride, to assuage fear, to prevent and avenge humili- 
ation. Power was asserted not only to make money but to project a 
sense of being in control. 


ngland (Britain was created by the Act of Union in 
1707) was, after all, a late-comer to Asia. After Vasco 
da Gama discovered a sea-route to Asia in 1498, the 
Portuguese established forts and settlements around 
the coast of India and south-east Asia. The Nether- 
lands sent dozens of ships in the 1590s, each return- 
ing with large profits. The first English voyages were 
disasters; only one of six ships returned from the first two fleets. The 
East India Company was formed in 1600 to undo the humiliation 
English merchants felt about the failure of their commercial expedi- 
tions to Asia. 

It was a peculiar kind of enterprise. Not merely a collection of mer- 
chants, the Company was a mini-state with power to defend itself 
and fight, to issue regulations and make treaties with foreign powers. 
Power was centralised in London offices that issued instructions to 
officers overseas. Most importantly, Queen Elizabeth I gave the 
Company a monopoly on England’s trade with Asia. From 1600, the 
Company zealously protected its monopoly even though it wasn’t al- 
ways the most efficient way for Britons to profit from trade with Asia. 
The Company justified this centralised structure by arguing India 
was a land of infidels, whose states didn’t abide by the rules of inter- 
national relations. They claimed trade could only be profitable if 
conducted by an organisation able to wage war. 

But private merchants trading in defiance of the Com- 
pany’s monopoly thought this argument ridiculous. 
They found that Muslim and Hindu Indian 
states could be trusted as well as Christian 


A symbol of the East India Company, 
from Tamil Nadu in India 
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By 1818, the East India Company, and Britain, was India’s dominant power. High profile gains included the title to Bengal, whose territory 
and income were effectively granted to Lord Clive in August 1765, an event depicted in a painting by Benjamin West 


European governments. It didn’t take armies and forts to profit from 
Asian trade. The Company’s critics argued its officers were protect- 
ing their own corporate power and status, not England’s commercial 
relationship. The Company’s aggressive approach created a tense re- 
lationship with Indian merchants and political leaders. Its officers 
hid behind the walls of forts, like Anjengo, or cantonments (military 
garrisons) whenever they could. They were quick to use force to re- 
solve difficult situations. Negotiations were usually short, conflict 
was common. 

The first major clash began in 1686, when Company officials were 
anxious that the Mughal empire wasn’t letting them trade without 
paying taxes. They also worried that Mughals were collaborating 
with private English traders to flout the Company’s monopoly. Cus- 
toms duty of 3.5 per cent was seen as an egregious impost, even 
though it wasn’t undermining profitability. Nonetheless, officers 
thought they would only be secure if they “resolve[d] to quarrel with 
these people”. 

War was declared on the Mughal empire. A fleet of 19 ships and six 
army companies was sent to liberate the English from the “misery 
and thralldom” they believed they suffered from the Mughals. The 
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war was an absurd mismatch. The Company’s ships were scattered by 
bad navigation; they were easily frightened by the Mughal military at 
Chittagong in the east and were defeated at Bombay in the west. The 
conflict ended in abject disgrace. Officers were imprisoned and the 
Company had no choice but to sue for a demeaning peace. 

The Mughal empire had been recognised as the over-arching sov- 
ereign throughout the Indian subcontinent from the 1500s, but by 
1710 its practical power had begun to fragment. Nonetheless, its au- 
thority had been transferred to powerful regional governments that 
still owed a loose allegiance to the Mughal emperor. Until the mid- 
18th century India’s political system was powerful enough to hold 
the Company’s aggressive inclinations in check. Indian rulers saw 
the benefit of allying with an organisation that offered a passage for 
Indian goods to Europe, as long as it didn’t become too powerful. 

But a short-lived political crisis undermined this state of affairs. 
The Persian ruler Nader Shah invaded India in 1739, overthrowing 
the Mughal order and stripping treasuries of their cash reserves. The 
invasion provoked factional conflict in the capitals of India and set 
loose bands of raiders and warlords to ransack the countryside. In 
the crisis-torn 1740s and 1750s, the Company’s officers became more 
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Plassey was the consequence of the British assumption that trade 
and honour could only be protected with violence. The Company 
Was unable to sustain a stable relationship with Indian allies for long 


tures the activities of the East India Company. The image depicts 
a sack labelled ‘Indian Budget’ and ‘Dictator’s Wallet’ 


anxious, but also saw the opportunity to expand profits and power. 

The battle of Plassey, in June 1757, was the most important mo- 
ment in the sequence of events that led to the Company’s conquest of 
India. On a battlefield 100 miles north of the Company’s base at Cal- 
cutta, Company forces led by Robert Clive defeated the army of Ben- 
gal’s Siraj ud Daula, replacing him with the (apparently) more pliant 
Mir Jafar. This was the first occasion in which the Company defeated 
and overthrew the ruler of an Indian state. 

By 1757, the state of Bengal had been weakened and nearly bank- 
rupted by Maratha raiders from central India. When Nawab [gover- 
nor] Alivardi Khan had died in 1756, his 24-year-old successor Siraj 
ud Daula had had to contend with numerous challengers for power. 
Siraj worried that the Company would ally with his rivals to oust 
him, offering support from their fortified base at Calcutta. Just as 35 
years earlier at Anjengo, violence escalated in a spiral of mistrust and 
fear. The Company had fortified Calcutta because it feared attack. 
Siraj ud Daula interpreted British armament as a challenge to 
his power. When the Company refused to back down, 

Siraj marched on the British town, driving the British . 
from Calcutta. 

The language Company officers used with the Nawab 
had the tone of an exchange between street-gangs, not 
negotiation between states and merchants. Clive sailed 
from Madras to recapture Calcutta with 800 Europeans, 
who he described as “full of spirit and resentment” in 
October 1756. “We have come to demand satisfaction,” 
he wrote. After Calcutta was retaken and Siraj ud 
Daula signed a peace treaty granting all they demand- 
ed, the British did not stop and enjoy their profits. 


With “minds still angered”, as one officer put it, 
-_ 


they marched on to depose the Nawab. “[T]he tempting opportunity 
of pursuing further revenge” could not be resisted. 

Plassey was not part ofa deliberate plan to found an empire. It was 
the unintended consequence of the British assumption that trade 
and honour could only be protected with violence. That assumption 
meant the East India Company was unable to sustain a stable rela- 
tionship with Indian allies for long. The plan was always to put more 
pliant Indian rulers in power rather than govern directly. In Bengal, 
Clive placed Mir Jafar, paymaster of Siraj’s army, on the throne. But 
always interpreting Indian actions through a lens of paranoia, trust 
continually broke down. Allies turned into antagonists, and the Brit- 
ish began to assert power over wider circles of territory. 

Mir Jafar was blamed for the fact that conquest didn’t lead to quick 
profits and was quickly ousted. His successor didn’t last much longer. 
By the 1770s eastern India was directly administered by British bu- 
reaucrats. The main objective was to sustain the Company’s author- 
ity in the pockets where Britons resided, not construct an effective 
regime that kept the peace across every square of Indian land. There 
was no effective regime in Bengal until well into the 19th century. As 
a result, violence was rife and poverty became more common. 

The same process occurred in other parts of the subcontinent. 
Western India was fragmented between different Maratha rulers af- 
ter Nader Shah’s invasion, many of which began as British allies. But 
the Company’s efforts to protect its security created a united Maratha 
opposition, which the British fought in a succession of wars in the 
late 18th and early 19th century. The British were victorious in these 
battles simply because they could borrow money on global credit 
markets to pay their troops, and their opponents could not: there was 
no European technical or tactical advantage. But by 1818, its combi- 
nation of geopolitical anxiety and financial clout meant the 
East India Company, and Britain, was India’s overwhelmingly 
dominant power. 


ut conquest didn’t create a stable, effective state. It 
didn’t even create peace. Opposition was no longer 
concentrated in powerful states, but scattered among 
political leaders and communities quick to ‘rebel’ if 
provoked by British authorities. During the 1820s 
the British faced a succession of insurrections that 
needed more troops and more money to be sup- 
pressed than the conquest itself. 

British officers assumed British power would be disliked, but 
thought its assertion made rebellion impossible. “Superiority must 
be met by more or less hate”, the Commissioner of Meerut, Harvey 
Greathed, wrote in April 1857. But, he went on, “as long as our 

power of combination increases and theirs decreases”, the Brit- 

ish “had “nothing to fear”. Less than a month after Greathed 
wrote these words, the north Indian city where he was stationed 
became the epicentre of the greatest-ever insurrection against 
British power anywhere in the British empire. During the rebel- 


A portrait of the Bengal Nawab Mir 
Jafar, who was appointed — and quickly 
ousted - by the British 
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Portuguese dominated European trade with the subcontinent during the 1500s. But that was to change with the 
creation of England’s East India Company in 1600 
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British officers assumed British power would be disliked, but thought its 
assertion made rebellion impossible. “Superiority must be met by more or 
less hate,’ wrote the Commissioner of Meerut, Harvey Greathed 


This image shows a clash between British and Indian troops. “The East India Company was attacked for its 
aggressive attitude to Indian society on numerous occasions,” writes Jon Wilson 


lion of 1857 much of north India was ruled by leaders hostile to 
the Company. But it was not an uprising against a settled, power- 
ful state. It was the final moment in the cycle of violence that 
marked the East India Company’s presence in India since the 
17th century. 

Just as in 1686, 1757 and countless other moments of Anglo- 
Indian fighting, the East India Company was attacked for its ag- 
gressive attitude to Indian society. In the run-up to 1857, many 
Indians thought the British wanted to erase the characteristics 
that gave different social groups their identity. British officers and 
soldiers then fought frenetically to undo the humiliation of being 
overthrown. It was only in 1858, as British soldiers arrived from 
every part of the British empire and managed to enlist allies, par- 
ticularly from Punjab, that the conquest came to a final end. Its 
last days were brutal. Delhi was completely evacuated, and many 
rebel villages burnt to the ground. 

British power was exercised differently after 1858. The Com- 
pany was abolished and Queen Victoria was proclaimed India’s 
direct sovereign. Power was exerted through law courts and pub- 
lic works, railway timetables and codes of law, not just military 
violence. Even so, imperial power was patchy, limited and chaot- 
ic, belying the image of order British governors tried to project. 


Many areas never came under direct British rule. With no serious 
Indian allies, British institutions didn’t extend deeply enough 
into Indian society to effectively protect life or property. The re- 
sponse to threat remained the same: to retreat and counter with 
overwhelming violence. The British only left in 1947 when such 
violence was no longer possible. 

The legacy of the conquest of India is the idea that overwhelm- 
ing force is a rational and efficient means to uphold the power of 
the state. In fact, as in the 17th century as much as now, the use of 
force is often driven by the most visceral, short-term passions — 
and it usually does little more than create further cycles of vio- 
lence and, with them, breed chaos. EJ 


Jon Wilson is senior lecturer in British Imperial and South Asian 
history at King’s College London. His latest book is India Conquered: 
Britain’s Raj and the Chaos of Empire (Simon and Schuster, 2016) 
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> Taboo, an eight-part BBC drama inspired by the 
East India Company, continues on BBC One 
throughout February. Catch up on iPlayer 
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Victorians Day 


Saturday 25 February 2017, 10am-5.30pm 
Venue: M Shed, Princes Wharf, Bristol BS1 4RN 


With Saul David, Kathryn Hughes, 
Jerry White, Frank Trentmann 

and Jane Ridley 

Delve into the fascinating stories of Victorian Britain and 


discover the life of the monarch who gave this era its name. This 
event includes a buffet lunch and regular teas and coffees 


World War II Day 


Sunday 26 February 2017, 10am-5.30pm 


Venue: M Shed, Princes Wharf, Bristol BS1 4RN 


With Lloyd Clark, Laurence Rees, 
Yasmin Khan, Daniel Todman 
and Nicholas Stargardt 


Get fresh perspectives on several aspects of the war, including the 
battle for France, the German view and the Holocaust. This event 


includes a buffet lunch and regular teas and coffees 


Kathryn Hughes Lloyd Clark 


Frank Trentmann Nicholas Stargardt 
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Jerry White rue Stor’ 1e Britist 
Jane Ridley Yasmin Khan 
d > Visit historyextra.com/events > Visit hist t h A 
Saul David for full details isit historyextra.com/events 
for full details 
Daniel Todman 


Join historian, broadcaster and 
author Bettany Hughes for an 
evening in-conversation 
session about the history of 
one of the world’s most events. The price for 
important cities. The event will other attendees 
be followed by a book signing. is £14 


Tickets are priced at 612 for 
subscribers or those who 
have purchased tickets for 
either or both day- 


Bettany Hughes 
on Istanbul 


Tickets: 
£70 per day for subscribers to BBC History Magazine 
£80 per day for non-subscribers 


£12/614 for the Bettany Hughes talk 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS We reserve the right to replace any speaker with 
an alternative of equal stature in the unlikely event that they are unable to 
attend. Please let us know when booking of any special access and/or dietary 
requirements. BBC History Magazine subscribers should have their subscriber 
number to hand when booking. Tickets are non-refundable and places are 
limited. A £2.25 transaction fee applies to all bookings. 
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500 YRARS 


she was one half of a 15th-century power 
couple that united Spain and helped 
propel the west towards global dominance. 
Of all Europe's queens, argues Giles Tremlett, 
surely none had a greater impact 
than Isabella of Castile 


LEFT: A c16th-century painting of Isabella of 
Castile, “who imposed order on a chaotic country, 
where monarchs had been weak and whose ordinary 
people lived in fear of crime” 
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dozen days before 
Christmas 1474, a 23-year- 
old, green-eyed woman 
with light auburn hair 
processed in her finest 
clothes through the chilly, 
windswept streets of the 
Spanish city of Segovia. A handsomely dressed 
gentleman walked before her with the royal 
sword held upright by its point. The young 
woman was Isabella of Castile— who owed 
her eye-colour to an English grandmother, 
Catherine of Lancaster. Her dazzling clothes 
exuded magnificence, while the sword spoke 
of violence and a willingness to use it. The 
scene was remarkable for two reasons. Firstly, 
this was a usurper’s pre-emptive coup — part 
of a ceremony in which Isabella had herself 
proclaimed queen. Secondly, she was a 
woman. “Some of those in the crowd muttered 
that they had never seen such a thing,” one 
contemporary reported. 

Within two decades an awestruck German 
would declare that: “This queen of Spain, 
called Isabella, has had no equal on this earth 
for 500 years.” This was not hyperbole. 
Europe had never seen a female monarch 
achieve so much, even if merit was shared 
with her husband, Ferdinand — who brought 
the junior territories of Aragon into a marital 
alliance that created modern Spain. Isabella 
was Europe’s first truly great queen regnant — 
the founding member ofa small club of 
women whose influence spread well beyond 
their country’s borders and which includes 
England’s Elizabeth I and Victoria, the 
Russian empresses Catherine the Great and 
Elizabeth, as well as Maria Theresa of Austria. 
Yet of all these strong women, none had as 
lasting an effect as Isabella. 


The thrill of power 
Isabella was coquettish, but there was never 
anything sexually scandalous about her 
(though her husband sired several illegitimate 
children). Instead, she got her thrills from 
power. As Castile’s Muslims and Jews would 
learn to their cost, this she sometimes wielded 
ina way that, today, shocks and repels. Yet 
contemporaries, while admitting she was 
harsh, were rarely outraged. She was an ‘Iron 
Queen’, as tough and determined as other 
female leaders who gained similar nicknames. 
By insisting on keeping power to herself and 
her husband, she imposed order on a chaotic 
country, where monarchs had been weak and 
whose ordinary people lived in fear of crime, 
violence and the lack of proper justice. 
Isabella’s reign is best measured in two ways: 
firstly, for reversing decades of shrinkage of 
western Christendom in the face of Muslim 
encroachment (with Constantinople lost two 
years after her birth); and, secondly, as the start 


Christopher Columbus meets Ferdinand and Isabella in a detail from a tapestry. It was with 
Isabella’s patronage that the sailor made his momentous journey to the Americas in 1492 


of a steady but unstoppable shift of global 
power away from the sophisticated, wealthy 
orient, towards the countries of the Atlantic 
rim — starting with Spain itself, then Great 
Britain and, finally, the United States. 

Few of those who watched Isabella process 
through Segovia would have foreseen this. She 
was the daughter of a former king, Juan II, and 
ofa princess from the adventurous Portuguese 
royal family. Yet the paucity of Grandees 
(Castile’s grandiose, self-regarding magnates) 
and powerful bishops in Segovia that day 
proved that she had few backers. A small, 
delicate-looking young woman was easy to 
underestimate. Those who knew Isabella, 
however, were already aware of how single- 
minded, even stubborn, she was. She had first 
shown that mettle aged 18 — when she snubbed 
her half-brother, King Henry IV of Castile, and 
a powerful faction of Grandees by choosing her 


own husband, rather than accept one foisted 
on her (candidates had included the future 
Richard III of England). Seventeen-year-old 
Ferdinand, already bloodied in battle, had to 
sneak through Castile disguised as a servant 
boy, but his willingness to brave hostile 
territory in order to reach his princess fitted 
perfectly with Isabella’s ideal of romantic, 
masculine chivalry. More importantly, both 
already realised the power they would accrue 
by joining Castile and Aragon. 

This precocious act of rebellion cost Isabella 
dear. An angry Henry reversed a decision to 
make her his heiress — naming his daughter 
Juana ‘la Beltraneja’ instead. Henry was an 
awkward, tragic, figure. Nicknamed “The 
Impotent’, he suffered a form of gigantism, 
known as acromegaly, which meant that he 
grew oversized hands and feet as well as thick 
facial features. He was also reported to have a 
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Isabella and 
Ferdinand’s 
partnership was 
based on respect. 
It was without 
equal in the history 
of royal couples 


bulb-shaped penis, making sex difficult. His 
wife was subject to the world’s first reported 
experiment in artificial insemination after 
doctors manually obtained what was reported 
to be “watery and sterile” semen that was then 
delivered down a thin gold tube. When the 
queen eventually had a daughter, some claimed 
his chief steward, Beltran de la Cueva, was the 
real father. Whatever the biological reality, ‘la 
Beltraneja’ was the proper, legal heiress. 

None of this bothered Isabella. She hated her 
half-brother for dragging her to his court as a 
child, after being “inhumanely and forcibly 
torn from our mother’s arms”. She was happy 
to put her claim to the throne to the ultimate 
test — on the battlefield where, it was accepted, 
God chose the winners. 


Formidable partnership 
When they married, Isabella had forced 
Ferdinand into a humiliating deal that gave her 
far more authority than him. But once war 
broke out (with Portugal supporting her rival) 
they shared power as, in effect, equals — 
enabling them to ride off separately in order to 
raise troops, chivvy allies and harass her 
enemies. It became a working relationship 
without par in the history of royal couples — an 
executive partnership based on mutual respect. 
In those heady, early years, Ferdinand 
chastised her for not writing. “One day we will 
return to our first love. But if your ladyship 
does not wish to be responsible for homicide, 
you must write and let me know how you are,” 
he said. Their re-encounters were joyful and 
fruitful (on one occasion taking just days for 
Isabella to get pregnant). It was also a 
punishing, nomadic way of life. Isabella rode 
for days as she rushed around the country to 
intervene in disputes and rebellions, with one 
such venture costing her the loss of an unborn 
child. Within six years, however, she had 
defeated her enemies, and most of Spain was 
theirs. No one dared challenge her again. 
Castile itself was named after the castles that 
dotted a country that had slowly been carved 
out of Muslim lands after [beria was overrun 
by invaders from north Africa in the eighth 
century. Centuries of slow ‘reconquista’ had 
left the Muslims with just one Spanish 
kingdom, based on the Nasrid dynasty’s 
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In Isabella’s shadow 
Who were the next best European queens? 


Elizabeth I 
Decisive, but wielded little global influence 


Perhaps Elizabeth’s (1533-1603) greatest feat was to keep 

England out of the grasp of the ever-expanding Spanish 

empire. In 1588, Phillip Il, Isabella of Castile’s great- 

grandson, launched his disastrous Spanish Armada as a 

crusade to return England to Rome’s obedience. England + ae 


had long been losing continental territory. Yet Elizabeth’s ‘ 
reign reinforced national identity and institutions that would rs 
eventually help Britain take the baton of empire from Spain. = 


Maria Theresa of Austria 
She bolstered the ailing Habsburg empire 


Maria Theresa (1717-80) had 16 children and ruled for 40 
years. She lost Silesia but shored up the Habsburg empire 
based on Austria and Hungary — and which stretched from 
Transylvania to Milan — by refloating a bankrupt 
government and reinforcing a diminished army. She was 
the last of the pure Habsburg line, but her son founded a 
successor branch — the House of Habsburg-Lorraine — 
that continued to rule over much of central Europe. 


s 
Empress Elizabeth 
The first great Russian empress 
Peter the Great’s daughter Elizabeth Petrovna (1709-62) 
personally roused and led the Lifeguard Preobrazhensky 
regiment to overthrow the child emperor Ivan VI and his 
regent in a bloodless coup in 1741. She inherited her father’s 
natural ability for government, with military campaigns, 
gaining her territory from Sweden and seeing off the threat of 
Prussia. She was also famously extravagant, spending lavishly 
on magnificent buildings. 


Catherine the Great 
A Russian power player 


Often remembered for her supposedly voracious and 
eccentric sexual tastes, Catherine (1729-96) was one of 
the great Russian monarchs. As empress and autocrat of 
All the Russias, after ousting her own husband in a coup, 
she pushed Russia’s frontiers south to the Black Sea and 
west into Poland. She is seen as the natural successor to 
Empress Elizabeth, at a time when male emperors proved 
especially useless. 


Queen Victoria 
Influential but not in charge 


Under Queen Victoria (1819-1901) Britain ruled the waves 
and covered the globe with the pink of empire. The long- 
lived monarch also styled herself Empress of India. Yet 
Victoria had relatively little to do with achieving this. She 
was a constitutional monarch, the figurehead ‘leader’ of one 
of the most advanced democracies of the time. Prime 
ministers Palmerston, Gladstone, Disraeli, Salisbury and 
others were the architects of the glories of her reign. 
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Isabella and Ferdinand conquer the Moorish fortress of Almeria, as depicted in a early 
20th-century ceramic. Christian Europe rejoiced at the defeat of Spain’s Muslims 


magnificent Alhambra palace complex in 
Granada. Crusading against the ‘infidel’ fitted 
Isabella’s idea of herself as a God-appointed 
saviour of her country. The attacks she now 
launched on Granada also kept the 
troublesome Grandees busy. 


Challenges of war 

Isabella, a self-taught Latin speaker who made 
sure her four daughters and one son were 
properly educated by Italian humanists, kept 
the story of Joan of Arc on her bookshelf. 

She was no frontline warrior herself—as a 
traditionalist, she saw that as man’s work — 
but she enjoyed the challenges of warfare and 
became her own army’s quartermaster-general 
and armourer, plotting campaigns alongside 
Ferdinand. She built up a contingent of 
artillery so powerful that it turned the art of 
medieval warfare on its head. Thick castle 
walls, previously a guarantee of safety, 
crumbled before her cannon. 

On 2 January 1492, the last Nasrid king 
Boabdil was forced to leave the Alhambra, 
leading his family through what is still known 
as the Pass of the Moor’s Sigh. The Christian 
world was delighted. In London, Henry VII 
ordered a hymn of praise at St Paul’s. In Rome, 
a Spanish cardinal called Rodrigo Borgia 
(father to the infamous Cesare and Lucrezia) 
organised bullfights and processions. Eight 
months later, Borgia became Pope Alexander 
VI, putting a Spaniard in the Vatican. 

Muslims weren’t the only people forced out 
of Spain in 1492, for, just three months after 
conquering Granada, Isabella and Ferdinand 
ordered the expulsion of the country’s Jews. 

A century earlier, Spain’s Jewish community 
(the largest in the world) was subjected to a 
campaign of violence orchestrated by fellow 
Spaniards. Many were forced to convert to 
Christianity, and these ‘new Christians’ — 


called marranos, or pigs, by ‘old Christians’ 
—become the target of racially inspired hate. 

Previous kings had discounted rumours that 
the new Christians remained secret Jews and 
heretics. Isabella, however, chose to believe 
them. She set up a royal Inquisition to pursue 
so-called judaizers and — egged on by her 
Grand Inquisitor, the sulphurous Tomas de 
Torquemada — decided to rid Spain of a 
community that had arrived before 
Christianity. Her aim was to homogenise 
Castile — previously famous as the land of three 
religions — and she followed this up nine years 
later with the forcible conversion of all 
Muslims. Christian Europe applauded. 

The remarkable year of 1492 brought yet 
another move of momentous import. For seven 
years, a colourful Genoese sailor called 
Christopher Columbus had been in and out of 
Isabella’s court, hawking plans for a voyage 
into the unknown — by sailing west across the 
ocean to what he assumed would be the coast 
of Asia. He was turned down several times but, 
apparently at Isabella’s behest, there was a 
change of tack. He needed only a modest sum 
of money for his three small boats, and 
promised huge returns. Instead of finding Asia, 
Columbus bumped into the Caribbean islands. 
He was not the first European to reach the 


Isabella's aim was to 
homogenise Castile. 
she expelled Spain's 
Jews and forced 
Muslims to convert 
to Christianity 


Americas (Nordic sailors had done so before), 
but Isabella was the first monarch to claim land 
and order that it be colonised. 

Columbus brought back tobacco and 
hammocks, but also indigenous Taino 
islanders — a people who would be wiped out 
by disease, hunger and war. Isabella at first 
approved of his plans to fund further 
discoveries with slavery. But she was troubled 
by whether — under church law-— people from 
the Eden-like islands that she now ruled could 
be treated like black Africans, whom she had 
no qualms about enslaving. It was one of the 
few moral issues to weigh on her conscience. 


A queen in decline 

As Spain’s power increased and large parts of 
Italy fell under its control, Isabella’s personal 
and family problems grew. Her only son Juan 
(“my angel”) died aged 19. 

Her beloved first daughter, Isabella, died in 
childbirth, leaving a baby grandson whom she 
cherished, but also watched die. Her three 
other daughters were sent abroad (with 
Catherine of Aragon marrying first Arthur, 
Prince of Wales, and then his brother, 

Henry VIII). The eldest of these — Juana “The 
Mad’ — fought with her mother and looked set 
to turn the crown of Castile over to her 
Habsburg husband, Philip the Handsome, 
Duke of Burgundy. 

Yet, by the time she lay on her deathbed in 
November 1504, Isabella knew that Castile and 
Spain were transformed. “Everyone agrees that 
the greater part of it all should be attributed to 
her,” the Florentine ambassador, and historian, 
Francesco Guicciardini commented a decade 
later. Spain was becoming Europe’s new 
superpower, to the fury of France. Soon it 
would have the first empire of lands on which, 
as England’s lord high chancellor Francis 
Bacon commented, “the sun never sets... but 
ever shines upon one part or other of them: 
which, to say truly, is a beam of glory”. 

The focus of world power, trade and 
technological progress moved slowly to the 
Atlantic rim. The fortunes of what would 
become known as western civilisation had 
been turned around by Isabella, surely 
Europe’s greatest ever queen. El 
Giles Tremlett is author of Catherine of Aragon: 
Henry’s Spanish Queen (Faber & Faber, 2010) 
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In the year 2000, David Irving sued the American 
academic Deborah Lipstact after she accused him of being 
a Holocaust denier. As a new film on the trial airs in cinemas, 
Richard J Evans cescribes how the case - and his role 

as an expert witness - made the journey to the big screen 


eeing yourself played on the 
screen by an actor is a rather 
odd experience, but it’s one 
that has befallen me more 
than once. It’s come as a result 
of having been the main 
expert witness in the libel 
action brought by the writer David Irving 
against the American academic Deborah 
Lipstadt and her publisher Penguin Books in 
the year 2000. 

In her book Denying the Holocaust: The 
Growing Assault on Truth and Memory, 
published in the UK in 1994, Lipstadt (now 
the Dorot professor of modern Jewish and 
Holocaust studies at Emory University in 
the US) had called Irving a Holocaust denier 
and a falsifier of history. He sued her for 
defamation in the high court, alleging, 
correctly enough, that what she had written 
damaged his reputation as a popular writer 
on Nazi Germany and the Second World War. 

Her allegations also affected his earnings, 
since his reputation was built not only on his 
racy and readable prose style but also on his 
claim to have discovered more original 
sources and to be more accurate and thor- 
ough than other historians were. The defence 
opted for ‘justification’ — that is, it decided to 
prove that Lipstadt’s allegations were factually 
correct, an absolute defence in law. 

That is where I came in. The defence 
lawyers asked me to go through Irving’s 
writings and speeches to see if Lipstadt’s 
charges were correct. It’s worth noting that 
Ihad complete freedom to do this, got no 


TOP ROW: Deborah Lipstadt arrives at 
the high court in 2001; Auschwitz 
survivor Leon Greenman displays his 
prison number tattoo in 2004 MIDDLE 
ROW: Jews are segregated between 
those to be put to work and those to be 
gassed, at Auschwitz in 1943; Rachel 
Weisz plays Deborah Lipstadt in the 
film Denial BOTTOM ROW: David Irving 
was accused of denying the Holocaust; 
Zyklon-B gas containers, used to kill 
Jews, at Auschwitz’s museum 
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instructions from the defence, and was paid 
the standard expert witness fee, an hourly rate 
that meant that I could have concluded that 
Irving was a great historian and everything 
Lipstadt had written was wrong, and still 
received my payment. Moreover, I had to 
swear in court that I had written my report 
objectively and without any fear or favour, 
and sign an affidavit to the same effect. 


Finagling the facts 

In the event, I found that Irving was indeed a 
Holocaust denier, at least after the late 1980s. 
Together with my team of researchers, I 
discovered a huge number of manipulations 
and falsifications of the historical record in 
his work, with words inserted into or taken 
out of documents where they were not present 
in the original, mistranslations, mistranscrip- 
tions, misdatings and much more besides. 

The clinching factor was that all these 
errors went to support David Irving’s central 
contentions: that there were no mass gassings 
of Jews, that Hitler did not know about the 
extermination of the Jews (or if he did, tried 
to stop it), that there was no central planning 
of the mass killing of Jews, and that most of 
the evidence for the mass murder had been 
concocted after the war. 

If Irving had merely been careless, then his 
mistakes of fact and quotation would have 
had a random effect on his arguments, some 
telling for them, some against. But the effect 
was anything but random, indicating that the 
mistakes were deliberate and not accidental. 
All of this can be read in the transcripts of the 
trial, available online, and in my book Telling 
Lies About Hitler (Verso, 2002). 

In the event, Irving lost the case compre- 
hensively, and was ordered to pay more than 
£2m in legal costs, which led to his bankrupt- 
cy. It kept open the lines of public debate 
about the Holocaust, whereas if he had won, 
Lipstadt’s book would have been pulped, and 
nobody would ever again have been able to 
call someone a Holocaust denier and a 
falsifier of history without facing the threat of 
an expensive libel suit. The case received 
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research on the 
history of 
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particularly the 
Third Reich. 
Because of his 
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Lipstadt case 


massive and worldwide publicity and became 
the subject of several books apart from my 
own. It had a powerful educative effect, as all 
the newspapers carried detailed reports of the 
factual aspects of the Holocaust, Auschwitz, 
the gas chambers and the role of Hitler in 
ordering the extermination of the Jews. 


Trialon TV 
The trial was also the subject of a hastily put 
together drama-documentary on Channel 4 
television, in which I appeared in the witness 
box as an old man with a white beard, which 
was evidently what the television people 
thought Cambridge professors looked like. 
Some time later, however, there was a more 
considered documentary on BBC Two, 
Holocaust on Trial, for which the producers 
phoned me up beforehand to ask me my age, 
height, weight and hair colour, with a view to 
casting an actor who at least looked vaguely 
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like me. They chose Michael Kitchen, (the 
lead actor in the television series Foyle’s War). 
The programme was an effective and 
intelligent mix of archive footage, talking 
heads and courtroom scenes. By a curious 
chance, I was walking through London’s 
Fitzrovia one sunny day a few months after 
the programme had gone out, when I spotted 
Michael Kitchen relaxing with a friend in 
a pavement cafe. I wouldn’t normally do this, 
but the opportunity was too tempting to miss, 
so I went up to him. “Are you Michael 
Kitchen?” I asked. “Yes,” he said wearily. “You 
played me on television,” I said. That got his 
attention. It’s not every day that an actor 
meets one of the characters he’s played in 
person. He got up and I explained who I was. 
He remembered the occasion. “I hope I played 
you to your satisfaction,” he said. “Yes,” I 
replied, “in fact you played me far better than 
I played myself, because you could rehearse 
the lines while I only had one shot at them!” 


Writer’s block 

Media interest in the case did not die down 
after the broadcast. Not long after this, Ridley 
Scott started to put together a movie on the 
case, commissioning the playwright Ronald 
Harwood to write a screenplay. Harwood had 
just won an Oscar for The Pianist and knewa 
lot about the Nazi period, which he had 
covered in a number of plays and movies. 

But Scott evidently wasn’t satisfied with his 
work, for he handed it over to a Hollywood 
‘script doctor’, Nicholas Meyer (author of a 
wonderful short novel about Sherlock 
Holmes, The Seven Per Cent Solution, in 
which Watson inveigles Holmes into allowing 
himself to be psychoanalysed by Sigmund 
Freud, who was, like the great detective, 
experimenting with cocaine at the time). But 
even a writer of Meyer’s credentials (including 
two Star Trek movies) was seemingly unable 
to rework the screenplay to Scott’s satisfac- 
tion, and the movie was never made. 

The problem, I guess, was that it is notori- 
ously difficult to make courtroom dramas 
work on the big screen. As someone who was 
present for most of the three-month Irving 
trial, I can testify to the fact that trials are 
mostly tedious in the extreme, with lengthy 
periods of acute boredom punctuated only 
briefly by the occasional moment of high 
drama. These were very few and far between 
in the Irving v Lipstadt case. Also, there was 
no individual, personal story on which to 
hang the action. Movies need a human figure 
or figures on which to focus and with whom 
the audience can identify, and in a large and 
complex legal action there seemed to be 
nobody who could fit the bill. 

By 2005, however, this had changed, with 
the publication of Deborah Lipstadt’s History 


Actor Tom Wilkinson plays the part of libel barrister Richard Rampton, shown 
in the film visiting Auschwitz as part of his pre-trial research 


on Trial: My Day in Court with David Irving. 
The book is her own, very personal, account 
of the trial, beginning with her consternation 
at being served with an English high court 
writ, and going on to depict her relations with 
the lawyers who handled her defence, the 
solicitor Anthony Julius and the barrister 
Richard Rampton in the lead. Lipstadt 
described in detail, often movingly, the 
frightening experience of a lone author with 
little or no means being sued for a large sum 
of money, and facing a complete loss of 
academic reputation if she lost. (Later editions 
of the book were entitled History on Trial: My 
Day in Court with a Holocaust Denier.) 

In due course the book’s potential as the 
basis for a play or movie was recognised by the 
leading English playwright and screenwriter 
David Hare (who had been knighted for his 
services to the theatre in 1998). Hare had 
focused, among other things, on the Nazis, 
with a film called The Reader (2008), 
dramatising Bernhard Schlink’s novel about 
the postwar life of a female concentration 
camp guard. He came to see me as part ofa 
series of interviews of participants in the 
Irving v Lipstadt trial and, as his assistant 
took copious notes, we talked for two hours 
about my memories and impressions of a case 
that now lay more than a decade in the past. 

I told him I felt by this time that it had been 
a kind of black comedy: it was an action that 
should never have been brought, with many 
absurdities (Holocaust denial being the most 
obvious, but by no means the only one), at the 
same time as it dealt with the most profound 
and disturbing of historical issues. 

Hare commented that everyone he had 
talked to had viewed the trial in a different 
light. But ifhe was thinking at one time of an 
approach similar to Kurosawa’s film 


Rashomon, in which the action appeared from 
a series of different perspectives, he had 
clearly abandoned this by the time he sat 
down to write the screenplay. Very cleverly, he 
centred the action on Deborah Lipstadt’s own 
experiences. In the film we see her shocked 
and dismayed when the writ is so unexpect- 
edly served, and we follow her determination 
to defend herself in court as she makes her 
way to London. Once there, she is shocked all 
over again when Julius and Rampton tell her 
she will not be allowed to go onto the witness 
stand or indeed to say anything at all either 
inside the courtroom or outside it until the 
trial is over. As the two lawyers explain in the 
film — with the stiff-upper-lip Britishness 
contrasted with American brashness — the 
aim of the defence is to focus exclusively on 
Irving and his writings and speeches. 
Anything that distracted from this would 
allow him to shift this focus away and muddy 
the waters. The burden of the defence must 
rest on the contributions of the expert 
witnesses, they declare. Reluctantly, Deborah 
Lipstadt agrees. 


Lead players 

Ina series of meetings to prepare for the trial 
we assembled a starry cast of experts includ- 
ing Christopher Browning, the leading 
American specialist on the Holocaust, Robert 
Jan van Pelt, the Dutch-Canadian historian of 
Auschwitz and its buildings, and Peter 
Longerich, author of the major German 

work in the field. 

Since the trial was held, with Irving’s 
agreement, without a jury, all we had to do 
was to write our reports and submit them to 
the high court, and then appear on the 
witness stand to be cross-examined about 
them by Irving, who had decided to conduct 
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Timothy Spall plays David Irving in Denial. Irving lost his 
case and was ordered to pay more than £2m in legal costs 


his case in person rather than entrusting it 
to a barrister. 

David Hare reduced this team to just Van 
Pelt and myself. I wasn’t too happy about the 
way the movie presented me and my two 
researchers in a pre-trial conference as 
determined to nail Irving’s falsifications. In 
fact, we approached our task without any 
preconceptions: Irving’s work may have 
attracted a large readership, but it was of no 
interest to academics or university teachers so 
none of us was familiar with it. As we set to 
work on going through his writings, we 
became progressively more astonished at what 
we found. None of this sense of outraged 
surprise made it through to the movie. 

What it did do very well was to transform 
the tedious and often pedantic detail of the 
courtroom proceedings into a brief and 
dramatic summary. When Van Pelt arrived 
from Canada, heavily jet-lagged, and took the 
witness stand, Irving ambushed him towards 
the end of the day with a specious point that 
would have taken a good deal of time to 
refute, much to our consternation. 

In fact, Van Pelt recovered strongly the next 
day, though this does not really come across 
on the screen. Instead this temporary setback 
is used to dramatise once again Lipstadt’s 
scepticism about the defence’s reliance on 
expert witnesses and articulate her feeling 
that she should be allowed on the witness 
stand herself. In the end, when I — or rather 
my character, played by John Sessions — take 
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the stand, the conclusions of my team are 
presented in a couple of brief sentences, but 
enough to make it clear that our detailed 
evidence has backed up the defence’s case. 
Thus the film’s focus on Deborah Lipstadt’s 
personal experience of the process cuts down 
the courtroom action drastically without 
betraying its essentials. In addition, since 
movies of course need a touch of glamour, the 
role of Laura Tyler, a young paralegal assistant 
who helped prepare and organise the defence, 
is strengthened by scenes from her private life. 


Trauma of the trial 
Perhaps all this means is that indeed, as David 
Hare had pointed out to me, everyone 
involved in the trial had a different perspec- 
tive on it. I wasn’t much aware of the trauma 
Lipstadt was undergoing, the less so since we 
did not in fact see one another that often, and 
when we did, she seemed chirpy and upbeat. 
Understandable though her anxieties were 
in retrospect, none of us on the defence side 
had the slightest doubt that we would win; the 
only question was by how much. No doubt 
the movie had to present the issue as finely 
balanced, with Irving standing at least a 
50-50 chance of winning, otherwise there 
would have been no tension and no suspense, 
both of which it succeeds in evoking very well. 
But that’s not how it seemed to us at the time. 
Overall, the film is, I think, true to the spirit 
and mostly also true to the letter of the whole 
affair. The courtroom scenes are taken 
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Professor Lipstadt leaves the high court after learning that Irving had lost 
his libel action. She is congratulated by Holocaust survivor Martin Hecht 


directly from the trial transcripts, as they ulti- 
mately had to be. Some of the dialogue 
surrounding the trial is invented, and the 
personality traits of some of the characters are 
exaggerated (Richard Rampton, for example, 
was, and is, a bit of a wine buff, but to have 
him appearing in virtually every scene 
outside the courtroom clutching a bottle of 
claret seemed to be rather over the top). 

The movie also — perhaps inevitably — plays 
on the familiar stereotypes of the feisty 
American and the restrained Brit. But none of 
this, apart from the initial remarks of myself 
and my researchers at the preparatory 
conference, seems to me to betray the essence 
of what the trial was about or how it was 
fought. For this, we can be grateful for the 
skill of the leading actors, Rachel Weisz, Tom 
Wilkinson, Timothy Spall, Andrew Scott, 
Caren Pistorius and the other players. 

As for me, I look forward to meeting actor 
John Sessions in person and assuring him 
that ’'m more than satisfied with the way that 
he plays me. EJ 
Professor Richard J Evans was regius professor of 
history at the University of Cambridge from 2008 
until his retirement in 2014. His books include 
Telling Lies About Hitler (Verso, 2002) 


‘II 
Denial has just been released in cinemas 
across the UK 


History on Trial by Deborah Lipstadt 
(HarperCollins, 2005) 

BBC History Magazine’s Second World 
War Day will be held at Bristol’s M Shed on 
26 February. historyextra.com/events 
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Flying aces and 


calls for ketchup 


In part 33 of his personal testimony series, Peter Hart takes us 
back to February 1917, when war work continued in Britain and 
abroad. For those involved, terrifying incidents might be relieved 
by brief moments of humour. Peter is tracing the experiences of 
20 people who lived through the First World War - via interviews, 
letters and diary entries - as its centenary progresses 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES ALBON 


Serving in 29 Squadron, Royal 
Flying Corps, McCudden 
spent a great number of hours 
aloft in his DH2 scout plane. 
He was determined to master 
his grim profession. 


The weather still 
6é continued very clear, cold 
and frosty, and every day I was 
up, waiting about over our lines 
for Hun two-seaters to come 
across after I had done my daily 
patrol. If patience and persever- 
ance would meet her just reward 
Icertainly should have got many 
more Huns than I did, for I was 
up at every opportunity studying 
the two-seater’s habits, his 
characteristics, and his different 
types of machines and methods 
of working. In fact, this branch 
of work alone, just studying the 
habits, work and psychology of 
the enemy aeroplane crews, 
constitutes a complete education 
of great interest. 


+f James McCudden 


James had joined the Royal Engineers as a 
boy bugler in 1910. In 1913 he transferred 
into the Royal Flying Corps as a mechanic. 
He qualified as a pilot in 1916 and shot down 
his first aircraft in September. He became a 
2nd lieutenant at the end of 1916. 


On 15 February James claimed 
his fifth officially confirmed 
victim, which gave him the 
status of an ‘ace’. 


This Hun, instead of 
6é running away east as per 
usual, started a left-hand circle 
at a height of about 1,500 feet. 

I got directly behind at 50 yards, 
and the Hun gunner and I hada 
shooting match. The Hun pilot 
very soon made his turn steeper, 
and I saw that the gunner was 
holding on to the fuselage with 
one hand and was pointing the 
gun at me very erratically with 
the other, and so now, I thought, 
was my opportunity. I banged 
ona fresh drum and fired it all at 
him at about 50 yards range 


when we had got down to 300 
feet. The Hun now went down 
into a steep dive and made some 
attempt to land, but subsided on 
his bottom-plane, then stood on 
his nose, after which he fell back 
onto his tail again and then 
stayed motionless. 

I made a note of where the 
Hun had crashed, and then flew 
offhome to the aerodrome, 
where I was very bucked indeed 
because the CO called mea 
“young tiger”. After we had 
finished lunch the CO took 
about six of us out to Monchy in 
formation, and then we took 
turns at diving and each firing 
three drums into my wrecked 
Hun machine from 1,000 feet for 
practice. The Hun must have 
weighed an awful lot after this, 
with the extra lead! 


The next day McCudden heard 
that he was to be awarded the 
Military Cross. He was also 
posted home for a training role 
preparing new pilots for the air 
warfare they would face in the 
skies above the trenches. 


“Now, I thought, was my opportunity. 
Ibanged ona fresh drum and fired it all 
at him at about 50 yards range” 


Thomas Louch 


Thomas was born in Geraldton, 
Western Australia in 1894. He 
served his articles as a law clerk 
and when war broke out he 
joined the Australian Imperial 
Force (AIF). He trained in Egypt 
and was injured at Gallipoli and 
evacuated to Australia. Commis- 
sioned with the 51st Battalion, he 
had arrived on the western front 
in June 1916 and been involved 
in attacks on the Somme in 
August and September 1916. 


In his memoirs, Thomas 
Louch remembered an 
amusing incident that 
brightened his time, when he 
was temporarily detached to 
act as staff captain to the 
13th Infantry Brigade. 


One night General 

Glasgow borrowed the 
divisional car, and he took four 
or five of us into Amiens for 
dinner at the Maison Godbert. 
I reported the menu to my 
mother: Game Soup, Savoury, 
Salmon Mayonnaise, Roast 
Chicken and Chocolate Soufflé. 

Padre Waldon was with us, 

and after tasting the overly 
creamy mayonnaise served with 
the salmon, he staggered the 
waiter by demanding, “Sauce 
Anglaise —'Tomato!” 
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Sergeant Jack Dorgan had 
returned to his home in 
Ashington, where he found he 
was placed on ‘Class W’. 
Having been a prewar miner, 
Dorgan was assigned to work 
in the local colliery. 

Fide Class W was devised by 
® those in authority for 
fellows like me who had been 
wounded, who were fit and well 
and who had worked in the coal 
mines. They still needed coal, 
they needed miners. I was still 
liable to be called up for active 
service at any time. 

When I first went home] still 
needed a walking stick to help 
me along, but after a few months 
my leg improved and I started 
work underground as a coal 
miner. I started work on the 
same job I had left in 1914—asa 
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“You got very well 


attachedto your 
pony and they got 
very much 


 _ atta@h@d'to' your” 


Jack Dorgan 


Northumberland-born Jack Dorgan took part 
in the attack on St Julien in the second battle 
of Ypres, in 1915. After the battle he was 
promoted to sergeant and served on until he 
was wounded and invalided home in 1916. 


putter, pony driving. 

We were allotted our place of 
work and a certain pony. When 
you went down the pit at the 
beginning of the shift, you went 
to the stables at the bottom of 
the shaft and you had to put 
the harness on the pony. Then 
you led the pony out and you 
had to walk the two miles to the 
working place. 

You got very well attached to 
your pony and they got very 
much attached to you! It was 
usual that at bait time, half way 
through the shift, we stopped to 
drink our water and eat our 
sandwich. Invariably, the pony 
would be at your elbow to 
collect any little scraps that you 
had to give him! Every putter 
took extra scraps from home for 
his pony. 


A pit pony pulling a tub full of 
coal at Brinsley Colliery, 
Nottinghamshire in 1913 


George Horridge 


Born into a wealthy textile 
manufacturing family in Bury, 
Lancashire in 1894, George went 
to Uppingham School, then from 
1912 worked in the family 
business. He was commissioned 
as a territorial in the 1/5th 
Lancashire Fusiliers in 1913, 

and was called up on the 
outbreak of war in August 1914. 


Lieutenant George Horridge 
had been serving in Egypt and 
the Sinai Desert with the 1/5th 
Lancashire Fusiliers. Now 
they were called to serve on 
the western front with the rest 
of the 42nd (East Lancashire) 
Division. Many of the men 
were delighted, looking 
forward to the chance to 
escape from the sand, the 
glaring sun, the heat and 
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discomforts of desert 
warfare. Horridge sailed on 
22 February aboard the SS 
Megantic. The journey was 
not without incident. 


@ @ There were enemy 

©) submarines about; we 
were in convoy and had two 
destroyers to look after us. The 
signal for boat drill was five 
blasts on the ship’s siren — and 
the signal for real manning the 
boats or genuine danger was six 
blasts! One day I was in Captain 
Charlie Hartley’s cabin when the 
siren began. With a muttered 
curse that there was more boat 
drill — then we heard the sixth 
blast. Boy, did we jump to it! 

I rushed on deck and saw the 
brigadier coming down the 
stairway three steps at a time 
—so I felt sure something had 
happened! However, we were not 
torpedoed. The captain who was 
on the bridge saw a torpedo 
coming, knocked the man at the 
wheel over — and turned the 
wheel as fast as he could. The 
ship answered its helm very well 
and the torpedo just missed us 
by a few yards. 


They had been lucky and 
arrived safely at Marseilles 

in France on 27 February. 
They would need a great deal 
more luck to survive the 
western front. EJ 

Peter Hart is the oral historian at 
the Imperial War Museum 


> You can read some previous 
instalments of “Our First World 
War” at historyextra.com/ 
ourfirstworldwar 


TV AND RADIO 
> The BBC’s First World War 
coverage is continuing. You 
can find out more details 
through the regular TV and 
radio updates on 
historyextra.com 
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Darwins 
prodigious beard, 
George Eliot's 
muscly hand, 
and the hair 
that drove 
Branwell Bronte 
to distraction 


8 mrad oe eals how four famous 
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hat was it like to be a pretty 
woman with no front teeth 
in the 1850s? Or to be 
plagued by migraines in the 
days before effective painkillers? How did 
our Victorian ancestors react when a 
middle-aged lawyer reappeared in the 
office after a short holiday with the 
beginnings of a fashionable beard? 

In all-too many cases, we’ll never 
know. Historical biographies have 
traditionally focused all their attention 
on their subjects’ literary gifts, their feats 
in battle, or their blighted love affairs. 
But they’ve ignored the question of how 
these people looked, moved, smelt or 
sounded. By the end of even the most 
detailed life story, it can be hard to know 
whether our hero’s (or villain’s) eyes were 
green or blue, or whether they mostly 
used their right hand or their left. Their 
bodies have gone missing in action. 

This has always frustrated me — espe- 
cially when it comes to biographies of 
people from the Victorian era. This is a 
period that — on the surface at least — is in 
denial about the body, burying it under 
layers of complicated clothing. In reality, 
however, the Victorians were obliged to 
live with their bodies far more intimately 
than we do today. Without medical 
knowledge to treat common conditions 
like constipation, toothache or a septic 
finger, our great-great-grandparents’ 
physical experiences shaped their daily 
lives on a moment-by-moment basis. 

And, with cities doubling their 
populations in the early years of the 
19th century, strangers’ bodies could no 
longer be kept at a safe distance. At the 
railway station, lodging house, factory 
bench and music hall, other peoples’ 
sharp elbows, bad breath and cheap wigs 
were quite literally in your face. 

In short, in the 19th century — more so, 
perhaps, than today — bodies could have 
a considerable impact on people’s health, 
their reputations, their careers, even 
their states of mind. And this applies to 
the most celebrated of Victorians, as the 
four examples on these pages prove. 
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Charles Darwin sports his 
trademark bushy beard in 
1878, while below he’s 
shown in his younger, 
less hirsute days 


Charles Darwin's wild whiskers 


The naturalist grew masses of facial hair 


to ease his chronic eczema 


In 1866, Charles Darwin, who had spent the 
past few years nursing his poor health in the 
countryside, made a rare appearance at a 
Royal Society soirée. Already world-famous 
as the author of the game-changing On the 
Origin of Species, Darwin was mortified to 
discover that no one in that distinguished 
gathering of scientists had a clue who he was. 
Indeed, he was obliged to go up to old friends 
and announce his name, an embarrassment 
for such a shy man. 

No social snub was intended. It was simply 
that the last time anyone had seen Darwin in 
public he had been clean-shaven, give or take 
some heavy ‘mutton chop’ whiskers. Now, 
though, he was sporting a bushy grey beard 
that covered his familiar pudgy features and 
turned him into the stern-looking sage 
instantly familiar from our £10 bank note. 

Darwin claimed that he had grown his 
beard at the prompting of his wife, Emma, 
who thought it might ease his chronic 
eczema. Other writers and intellectuals had 
likewise jumped on the fashion for heavy 
facial hair to hide features that made them 
cringe. The poet Tennyson, for example, was 
embarrassed about his false teeth while 
Charles Dickens was so self-conscious about 


his weak chin that he grew his trademark 
doorknocker to disguise it (a full beard was 
beyond him). 

The American poet Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow wanted to hide the scars he had 
acquired when trying to rescue his wife from 
a house fire, while the nonsense-writer 
Edward Lear was convinced he was hideous 
and just wanted to disappear. 

Darwin, though, knew that a man’s 
capacity to grow a beard must be about more 
than vanity, neurosis or even fashion. In his 
Descent of Man he ponders whether men 
grow beards to attract a female mate, much 
like the peacock’s bright tail feathers or the 
lion’s handsome mane. Or is it something to 
do with male competition — the man with the 
hairiest jaw gets to dominate his smoother 
friends? Darwin admitted that he wasn’t 
sure what the beard was for, and scientists 
remain uncertain even today. What is clear, 
though, is that Victorian women often did 
not share their menfolks’ enthusiasm for 
hairy faces. Not least, they confided in diaries 
and in personal letters, because there was 
always a good chance of finding the remains 
of last night’s supper nestling in a loved 
one’s beard. 
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Victorian body obsessions 


George Eliot’s 
over-sized right hand 


The novelist’s butter-making muscles 
shamed her genteel relatives 


One day in the 1840s a young woman 

was talking to her neighbour ina 

genteel villa on the outskirts of 

Coventry. At one point in the conversa- 

tion the 20-something Mary Ann Evans 

stretched out her right hand to demon- 

strate how much bigger it was than her 

left. The reason, she explained proudly, 

was that she had spent her teenage years 

making butter and cheese on her 

father’s farm. All that vigorous turning 

of the butter churn, not to mention 

squeezing of the cheese curds, had built 

up the muscles in her right hand so that 

it had become permanently enlarged. 
The story might have slipped into 

obscurity, were it not for the 

fact that Mary Ann Evans 

would go on to become 

one of the most famous 

women of the 19th 

century. As “George 

Eliot’, she would pen 


such classic novels as" 28 
Silas Marner, 
Middlemarchand 
Adam Bede, the - ; 
latter of which tel 

the story of Hetty 


right hand - as this picture, takenin 
c1860, proves. That was nota 
sentiment shared by her relatives 
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Sorrel, a pretty dairymaid with hands 
coarsened by butter making, who is 
seduced by the young squire. It caused 
a sensation. 

You might expect that George Eliot’s 
family would be delighted for the public 
to know her body carried a memento of 
her early years in rural Warwickshire. 
But nothing could be further from the 
truth. When the first biography came 
out in 1883, two and a half years after 
her death, her relatives were appalled to 
discover that the Coventry neighbour 
had passed on the anecdote about Mary 
Ann Evans’ broad right hand. 

Over the next 25 years, the novelist’s 

descendants publicly issued 
stern denials about her 
unusual hand. Any 
‘ biographer who wanted 
‘access to family 
documents was told to 
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An absent digit was 
covered up for the 
sake of the nation 


In an age without antibiotics and only 
rudimentary surgery, many Victorians 
lived with minor disabilities. In 1842 the 
politician William Gladstone shattered 
the forefinger of his left hand during a 
shooting party in north Wales. Returning 
home, the young man’s finger was 
amputated by Dr Harrison of Chester. 
For the rest of his long public life, which 
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In full-length photographs, William 
Gladstone’s left hand was invariably 
hidden behind his back or in a pocket 
or glove,asin this image from 1894 


Maren / 


included four stints as prime minister, 
Gladstone was obliged to wear a black 
sheath or fingerstall where his missing 
digit used to be. 

The Victorian age, though, demanded 
that its Great Men look like heroes. 
Politicians might no longer be required 
to lead the country’s troops into battle, 
but any bodily weakness suggested a 
worrying vulnerability, which slipped 
into anxiety about the health of the nation 
as a whole. For that reason, the leading 
illustrators and photographers of the day 
had a gentleman’s agreement that they 
would magic Mr Gladstone’s missing 
finger away. 

Even the political cartoonists of 
the age agreed not to draw attention 
to Gladstone’s disability. “We never make 
capital out of our subjects’ deformities,” 
declared the caricaturist Harry Furniss 
in relation to the prime ministerial 
missing digit. 
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Did gingerism help the feckless 
painter to an early grave? 


While there has always been heated 
discussion about what the Bronté sisters 
looked like, everyone agrees that their 
brother Branwell was a flaming redhead. 
Contemporaries describe the diminutive 
young man as having a “mass of red hair”, 
carefully brushed upwards to make him 
look taller. 

Branwell’s famously tragic life — he 
failed both as a painter and a writer and 
was sacked from jobs as a tutor and 
railway employee — was to a large degree 
down to his own bad behaviour. After a 
string of personal disappointments, 
including an abortive affair with his 
married employer, he sunk into depen- 
dence on alcohol and opiates and died at 
the age of just 31. 

But what perhaps has never been 
considered is the way that gingerism —a 
prejudice against people with red hair 
— played a part both in Branwell’s and his 
sisters’ defensive and self-defeating 
dealings with the world. Although the 
siblings had been born in Yorkshire, their 
father Rev Patrick Bronté had grown up in 
a humble cottage in Ireland. In early 
Victorian Britain, Irish immigrants, who 
were employed to build the burgeoning 
railway network through Yorkshire, were 
believed to be lazy and dishonest, racial 
throwbacks to an earlier stage of human 
existence. Rev Patrick Bronté may have 
managed to graduate from Cambridge 
University, but there was no getting away 
from the fact that he belonged to one of 
Britain’s most despised and downtrodden 
colonial groups, one that was popularly 
believed to be recognisable by its red hair. 

The Bronté siblings’ locks — Charlotte 
and Emily’s might best be described as 
‘auburn’ — were a reminder to the world 
that they were only one generation away 
from what was routinely described as ‘the 
bogs of Ireland’. Even at the age of 16, 
Charlotte spoke with an Irish accent, 
something that surprised her fellow pupils 
at the genteel Roe Head academy. 

There is no direct evidence that the 
Bronté siblings were the victims of 
anti-Irish prejudice as they sallied forth 
from Haworth to find work. But that, of 
course, is the nature of prejudice — it goes 
unspoken. For you can’t help noticing that 
Branwell, who had the reddest hair, had 
the hardest time keeping a job, while 


Emily and Charlotte Bronté (shown 
above - centre and right - with their 
sister, Anne), might best be described 
as ‘auburn’. Branwell, meanwhile, 
(inset) had a “mass of red hair” 


Emily and Charlotte both found them- 
selves bitterly uncomfortable in their 
short-lived careers as governesses. Only 
Anne, whose hair was barely red at all, 
managed to sustain a long and affection- 
ate relationship with her employers, the 
snobbish Robinson family. E 
Professor Kathryn Hughes’ books include 
The Short Life and Long Times of Mrs Beeton 
(Harper, 2006). She will be speaking at 

BBC History Magazine’s Victorians Day in 
February. See page 43 for more details 


> Victorians Undone: Tales of the 
Flesh in the Age of Decorum by 
Kathryn Hughes (Fourth Estate, 2017) 

> You can order a copy of our The Story 
of the Victorians Collector’s Edition 

at buysubscriptions.com/victorians 
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Theman who 
built modern 
Britain 


From awe-inspiring aqueducts to fast, smooth roads, 
no building project was, it seems, beyond the genius 


of Thomas Telford. Julian Glover hails an engineer 
whose achievements arguably outshine those of Brunel 
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Industrial 
revolutionary 
genius 


Engineer Thomas Telford (left), painted 
in the heyday of his career in 1822 by 
Samuel Lane. His designs included: 


@ The Menai Bridge (also shown in 
box 5) wasn’t the first suspension bridge 
but arguably the most impressive 


(2) The Pontcysyllte Aqueduct, which still 
carries vessels high above the river Dee 
over two centuries after it was completed 
in 1805 


© St Katharine Docks, London, 
as depicted during official opening 
celebrations on 25 October 1828 


Q The 60-mile Caledonian Canal, 
completed in 1822, which connects the 
east and west coasts of Scotland 


@ The Menai Bridge in an 1830 
illustration viewing it from Anglesey 


@G Gdta Canal in Sweden, opened in 1832 
to provide a link between Gothenburg 
and the Baltic Sea 
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n 1829, two great engineers from two 
contrasting centuries clashed over the 
building of one famous bridge. The 
conflict pitted Thomas Telford 
(1757-1834) against Isambard 
Kingdom Brunel (1806-59) — the 
builder of magnificent canals and 
roads against the creator of the 
revolutionary Great Western Railway. 

Though neither knew it at the time, this 
battle also marked the moment that Telford, 
celebrated in his lifetime as Britain’s greatest 
civil engineer but by that time old, unwell and 
out of his depth, began to be pushed aside in 
reputation by the 23-year-old Brunel. 

Today the latter is a national hero, the 
embodiment of the can-do Victorian age, 
his best-known photographs showing him 
standing proud in his tall stovepipe hat. 
Telford, by contrast, is half-forgotten, his 
name attached to a 1960s new town in 
Shropshire but little else. His story deserves to 
be rediscovered — and the Clifton Suspension 
Bridge in Bristol is a good place to start. 

Few of those who now cross this fine 
structure each day realise that it was here that 
Brunel took on Telford —and won. It isa 
spectacular sight, slicing above wooded slopes 
that tumble down to the water below, and is 
celebrated as a monument to Isambard 
Kingdom Brunel’s brilliance. But the story of 
its creation is complex. Brunel depended on 
others when he drew up his plans. The bridge 
was not finished until after his death, to an 
altered design. And its engineer was almost 
Telford — not Brunel. 


Building bridges 

To understand all that happened, you need 

to rewind beyond the birth of either engineer. 
In 1754, Bristol wine merchant William Vick 
died, leaving £1,000 in his will with instruc- 
tions that it be invested until the sum reached 
£10,000. He had believed that this amount 
would be enough to pay for a much-needed 
stone bridge from one side of the 75-metre- 
deep Avon Gorge to the other. 

By 1829 Vick’s legacy, now grown to £8,000, 
was still unspent. It was clear that a stone 
structure, if it could be built at all, would cost 
far more than that sum. So the city fathers 
decided to launch a competition inviting 
designs for a cheaper iron suspension bridge, 
using the latest technology of the day. 

One man stood out as the obvious judge for 
the prize: Thomas Telford, the leading civil 
engineer in the land. Not long before, he had 
overseen the construction of the pioneering 
Menai suspension bridge, between mainland 
north Wales and the isle of Anglesey, which 
carried the new fast road (which he also 
engineered) from London to the port at 
Holyhead. When it opened in 1826 his edifice 


over the Menai strait was the most elaborate 
and impressive suspension bridge ever built 
— although not quite the first. It boosted 
Telford’s fame even more. 

Yet his bridge-building career ended in 
humiliation in Bristol shortly afterwards. 
Examining entries to the competition for the 
Avon Gorge bridge — among them designs 
drawn up by the young Brunel - Telford 
dismissed them all as inadequate, and was 
asked, instead, to submit his own entry. 

This could have resulted in the finest 
Telford creation of all. But rather than the 
bold and light structure the city had hoped 
for, he proposed three timid, shorter spans, 
held up by mock Gothic towers built from the 
bottom of the gorge. It was the product of an 
engineering mind that had lost its spark after 
more than six decades of relentless work. 

The design was ridiculed. Brunel, in partic- 
ular, was openly scornful. “As the distance 
between the opposite rocks was considerably 
less than what had always been considered as 
within the limits to which suspension bridges 
might be carried,” he wrote to the committee 
after his rejection, “the idea of going to the 
bottom of such a valley for the purposes of 
raising at great expense two intermediate 
supporters hardly occurred to me.” 

The younger man grabbed his chance. 

A second competition was run in which, 
initially, Brunel’s design was placed second — 
but with help from his father, the outstanding 
engineer Marc Brunel, he persuaded the 
judges to award him first prize. 

“Isambard is appointed engineer to the 
Clifton Bridge,” Marc wrote triumphantly in 
his diary entry for 19 March 1830. “The most 
gratifying thing,” he noted, was that the 
defeated engineers included “Mr T...d” — the 
only name in the whole of the diary that he 
could not bring himself to spell out in full, 
so strong were his feelings. 

Victory was the making of Brunel, though 
not quite of the Clifton bridge; construction 
was halted in 1831 amid financial trouble, 
and it was not completed until 1864, after his 
death. The project rooted Brunel in the city of 
Bristol, which he soon connected to London 
with the Great Western Railway. 


‘Today there is fresh 
recognition of Telford's 
importance to the 
industrial revolution 
and the creation of 
modern Britain 


The debacle was, though, almost the end 
for Telford. Though he continued to work 
until his death just over four years later — after 
which he was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
the first engineer to be given that honour — his 
time in the front rank of engineers was over. 

By then, Britain was changing. The 
Georgian age was giving way to the Victorian, 
just as horsepower was being pushed aside by 
steam and canals, and roads giving way to 
new railways. Brunel was the engineer of the 
future, Thomas Telford of the past. 

Or so it seemed, for well over a century. 
Today, however, there is fresh recognition of 
Telford’s importance to the industrial 
revolution and the creation of modern 
Britain. It is not to diminish Brunel’s flair 
and success to say that Telford deserves to be 
seen as his equal — and, in some ways, as more 
of a pioneer. Unlike Brunel, for instance, who 
was drilled to learn engineering by his father 
almost from birth, Telford’s youth offered no 
clear path to greatness. 


Evolution of an engineer 

Thomas Telford was born in 1757 on a remote 
farm in the hills of the Scottish Borders, 
among a landscape little changed today, 

the gentle beauty of which illuminates any 
exploration of his life. Telford’s father, a farm 
labourer, died before his son’s first birthday, 
and the young Tammy Telfer — as he was 
known — was soon set to work guarding sheep 
on the fellsides. 

He might have remained a poor farm 
worker all his life, but Telford was driven by 
a fiery internal energy. He forced himself to 
learn, to read books, and soon even to write 
poetry. In that he had something in common 
with Scotland’s greatest poet, Rabbie Burns, 
who also started life in a farm in the Borders, 
and whom Telford came to venerate. 

Most of all, however, Telford wanted to 
build. He trained as a stone mason; among his 
early tasks, it is said, was carving his father’s 
gravestone, which can still be found in a quiet 
churchyard near his boyhood home; the 
inscription honours the older man as an 
“unblamable shepherd”. 

From that point Telford drove himself 
forward and up, always looking for opportu- 
nities and useful connections. First he went to 
Edinburgh, then to London, where he worked 
on the building of the grand new Somerset 
House by the Thames. By the 1780s he was in 
Shropshire, the county where he made his 
name and found his calling, first as an 
architect and then as a civil engineer. 

It was an extraordinary time to be in 
Shropshire, in a region that is now very rural 
but which at that time was at the forefront of 
the industrial revolution. The great ironworks 
in Coalbrookdale were pioneering new 
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= Old master 
yr LEFT: Telford’s 1829 design for a bridge 
~ across the Avon in Bristol, with towers 
rising from the valley floor. This was 
ridiculed as old-fashioned by critics 
including lsambard Kingdom Brunel 
BELOW: Thomas Telford, depicted at 
the age of around 40 years as his 
professional star was rising at the 
turn of the 19th century 


Young pretender 

LEFT: One iteration of Isambard Kingdom 
Brunel’s winning design for the Clifton 
Suspension Bridge, dating from 1830 
BELOW: Brunel’s bridge today. Financial 
problems meant it was not completed until 
after his death INSET: Robert Howlett’s 
iconic 1857 photograph of Brunel wearing 
his trademark stovepipe hat 
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Epicironarch In 1799 Telford proposed to replace old London Bridge with a single iron arch spanning 180 metres (600 feet). The design 
was never used, and the bridge was eventually replaced by a structure of five stone arches designed by John Rennie 


techniques, and the world’s first iron bridge 
had been built across the river Severn just 
before his arrival. It was here that Telford 
came to know the revolutionary possibilities 
of metal. 

First, in 1797, he built — with help from 
others —a short, radical iron aqueduct on 
a new canal near what is now the town of 
Telford. But this was only a precursor to the 
great Pontcysyllte Aqueduct, opened in 1805, 
a ribbon of iron that still carries barges 
38 metres above the river Dee on what is 
now known as the Llangollen Canal, just 
over the Welsh border from Shropshire. The 
Pontcysyllte is Telford’s monument just as the 
Clifton Suspension Bridge is Brunel’s. Both 
structures speak of individual genius and the 
ability to draw on the skills of others. 

Some say that Telford should have shared 
the credit for his achievements more widely, 
though it was his skill in working with a team 
and managing many projects simultaneously 
that lifted him above the many other able 
engineers of the time. At Pontcysyllte, for 
instance, he was aided by a team including his 
nominal superior on the canal project, 
William Jessop. Men such as William 
Hazledine, the Shropshire ironmaster, went 
on to provide metalwork for most of Telford’s 
greatest iron bridges including the Menai. 

Many of Telford’s young pupils also went 
on to great careers of their own, among them 
Thomas Brassey, who built thousands of 
miles of railways all over the globe, making 
himself rich in the process. In 1820 Telford 
became the first president of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, a body that shaped — and still 
shapes — the modern profession. 

But Telford never became grand or formal, 
and shunned outward signs of wealth and 
status. Money never seemed to interest him 
much. Thick set, with dark hair, a rugged face 
and a Scottish accent, he was a man born to 
hard work outdoors who prided himself on 
his practical skills. He was also a flexible 
political operator with a deep, self-taught 


understanding of theory: his pocket note- 
books are full of demanding mathematical 
calculations and architectural study. He read 
and wrote late into the night. 

Telford worked hard and almost non-stop. 
There was no time and seemingly no desire 
for a marriage, family or partner. He had no 
siblings and, after the death of his mother, no 
immediate relations, but he had a number of 
close lifelong friends. In the right company he 
was cheerful, telling stories and making jokes 
with a sparkle in his eye that made people like 
him as soon as they met. 


Ontheroad 

Telford was almost always on the move, 
keeping up a regular progress of inspection of 
his projects that, by the early years of the 19th 
century, reached into remote corners of 
England, Wales and Scotland. Roaming the 
country without a break, year in, year out, he 
must have travelled farther in Britain than 
any person alive — and even, perhaps, more 
than anyone ever had before. 

In the Highlands, for instance, supported 
by government commissions, he oversaw the 
construction of almost 1,000 miles of roads 
and countless bridges including elegant, light 
iron structures, one of which still survives, 
leaping across the river Spey at Craigellachie. 

Telford managed the construction of the 
wide Caledonian canal, running from sea to 


In the Highlands, 
Telford oversaw 
construction of almost 
1000 miles of roads 
and countless bridges 
including elegant, 
light, iron structures 


sea across the Great Glen between Inverness 
and Fort William. This relentless, difficult, 
muddy task took two decades and could have 
been the focus ofa lifetime’s work. But Telford 
combined it with an extraordinary range of 
other schemes: rebuilding ports, erecting 
churches, designing water works, building 
bridges and constructing the fastest, best 
roads since the Roman era. 

Telford’s famous express route from 
London to Holyhead smoothed the journey 
to Dublin —a route that grew in importance 
once the new United Kingdom was estab- 
lished in 1801. He upgraded the existing road 
from the capital to Birmingham and on to 
Shrewsbury, and engineered an elegant new 
section on through the hills of Snowdonia, 
including the fine suspension bridge at Menai 
and another by Conwy Castle — the only one 
to retain its original chains. 

And still there was more: a canal across 
Sweden, advice to projects in India, Russia 
and Canada, the new St Katharine Docks in 
London. All of it was impressive but much of it 
was made redundant by technological change: 
the coming of steam and railways. Even as he 
died, in 1834, Telford was going out of date — 
and he knew it. 

His creations are his memorial, built so well 
that the vast majority are still in use. You can 
drive on Telford’s roads, walk across his bridges 
and ride boats along his canals. They are worth 
searching out — and with them the story ofa 
life that helped build modern Britain. 
Julian Glover is a journalist and author. His 
latest book, Man of Iron: Thomas Telford and 
the Building of Britain, was published by 
Bloomsbury in January 
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in central London. “Nicholas’s 
failure to confront the problems 
affecting ordinary Russian workers, 
peasants and street traders 
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LIN CONTEXT | Tsar Nicholas II 


abdicated under duress during the 
February Revolution of 1917, amid a 
military crisis and domestic unrest. By 
renouncing the throne, he brought an 
end to the Romanov royal dynasty that 
had ruled Russia for more than 300 
years. Nicholas was replaced by a 
provisional government until October 
1917, when the country was engulfed by 
revolution once again, as the Bolsheviks 
— led by Vladimir Lenin - seized control. 
Following his fall from power, Nicholas 
was held in captivity with his family until 
July 1918, when they were shot on the 
orders of the Bolshevik leaders. 


Your book looks at the last 16 months 
of Nicholas II's life, from his abdica- 
tion to his execution. What happened 
in those fateful final months? 

In early 1917 Nicholas was at the eastern 
front, leading Russia’s forces in the First 
World War, when political demonstrations 
broke out in Petrograd. Once the Russian 
capital fell into rebellion, the rest of the 
country joined in the revolutionary upsurge. 
The Duma [the Russian parliament] made it 
very clear that if there was to be tranquility 
behind the lines in order for Russia to pursue 
the war effort, the tsar had to step down. 

Many politicians had wanted to see the 
back of Nicholas for some time, but this time 
the military high command agreed. 
Nicholas had a very deep affection for his 
military and so this really broke his spirit. 
He abdicated suddenly, amazing everyone 
around him, and became a private citizen. 
His family was taken into custody at the 
Alexander Palace outside Petrograd and 
lived pretty comfortably until August 1917, 
when for reasons of political security they 
were sent to western Siberia. 

Some time after the Bolsheviks seized 
power in the October Revolution, they 
moved the Romanovs to Ekaterinburg in the 
Urals, in order to have more contro] over the 
conditions of their confinement. They 
ultimately planned to put Nicholas on show 
trial for all the political and economic 
difficulties the country had fallen into. 
However, in the summer of 1917, the advance 
of the Czechoslovaks on Ekaterinburg meant 
that the Urals ceased to be a secure place of 
confinement. The local Bolsheviks pressed 
the Moscow leadership to execute the 


Romanoys before they fell into the hands of 
anti-Bolsheviks. But it wasn’t just the 
situation in Ekaterinburg that led to the 
family’s execution. Moscow was also in 
danger from serious anti-Bolshevik uprisings 
in July 1918. This double military emergency 
explains why Lenin was so ready to approve 
the decision to kill the Romanovs at that 
particular moment. 

In July 1918, Nicholas was shot, alongside 
his family, their retainers and even some of 
their dogs. Their bodies were secretly 
burned ona pyre and thrown down a 
mineshaft. The Bolsheviks were nothing if 
not ruthless. Ifyou had people who might be 
put at the head of a counter-revolutionary 
force, then you liquidated them. It wasn’t 
just Nicholas and his family who were killed, 
but all the Romanovs in Bolshevik hands. 
Russia had already descended into a brutal 
civil war and the Bolsheviks didn’t want the 
royal dynasty to have any chance of making 
a comeback. 


What wasit about Nicholas in this 
period that you found particularly 
interesting? 

By looking at his diary and the conversa- 
tions he had with his jailers and members 
of his entourage at a time when he was out 
of power, I was able to get a better idea 
about what he really thought. After losing 
power, he wasn’t trying to impress anyone, 
or to deceive ministers or advisors, so these 
documents give a real insight into his 
beliefs about Russian life, as well as about 
politics, Europe, foreigners, the war and 
the revolution. 


To what extent was Nicholas to blame 
for the revolution? 


It would have taken a political genius to 
prevent Russia from disintegrating, and 


Tt would have taken 
a political genius to 
prevent Russia from 
disintegrating - 
Nicholas certainly 
wasnt one” 


Nicholas certainly wasn’t a political genius. 
He was a very limited man — limited in his 
understanding of his country. He didn’t 
recognise this in himself however; he was a 
proud, self-confident man surrounded by 
toadies who said whatever he wanted to hear. 

Nicholas was referred to as ‘the cushion’, 
meaning that he wore the imprint of the 
ideas of the last person that he spoke to. But 
this wasn’t the case — he had certain essential 
principles ofrulership that he really stuck to. 
He was a very reluctant reformer and 
compromised as little as possible. Because of 
the revolutionary disturbances of 1905, he 
had allowed the Duma to exist, yet had never 
really reconciled himself to this. He was 
highly suspicious about the parliament and 
therefore annoyed the moderate conserva- 
tives elected to it, who might have worked 
co-operatively with him. He also behaved 
very badly to Pyotr Stolypin, the greatest of 
his prime ministers, who meant him well. 

A certain amount of scandal was also 
brought on the Romanov dynasty by 
Nicholas’s liaison with the mystic Grigory 
Rasputin. Rumours that his wife Alexandra 
was having an affair with Rasputin weren't 
true, but it was an indication of the general 
annoyance with Nicholas that a scandal like 
that could take offso readily. This would 
have been a difficult enough storm to 
weather even if the war hadn't occurred. 

While Nicholas didn’t have much chance 
of avoiding a future with far more reforms, 
he stood next to no chance of surviving 
when this rickety political system was put 
under the pressure of total war. Everything 
was put under strain — administration, 
transport, food supplies, housing. Russia 
was a mess behind the lines; an angry mess. 
Nicholas’s preoccupation with the army and 
his failure to confront the problems of daily 
life that affected ordinary workers, peasants 
and street traders was disastrous. 

Another of Nicholas’s failings was that 
even though he ruled over Ukrainians, 
Uzbeks and Georgians, he was preoccupied 
with the Russians, who only made up half 
the country’s population. This dangerously 
alienated the other peoples of the empire, 
and when the uprisings began, he paid a 
heavy price for ignoring the rest of the country. 

I really can’t think of any serious redeem- 
ing qualities Nicholas had. He was a very 
poor ruler, so it’s fair to say that he brought 
the revolution upon his own head. 
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I don’t think Nicholas had any idea how 

a Russian peasant lived. The only peasants 
he ever saw were deferential Christians who 
weren't going to say anything rambunctious. 

Interestingly, one of Nicholas’s Siberian 
jailers was an exiled ex-convict, a man named 
Pankratov. Nicholas recognised a noble spirit 
in Pankratov and the pair talked endlessly 
about Siberia. Although Nicholas had visited 
Siberia in the 1890s, he had only been exposed 
to cheering crowds who loved the Romanovs. 
Pankratov told him about the other Siberia — 
the peasants, the reindeer, the climate. And, 
to do him justice, Nicholas wanted to learn 
this from this remarkable old man. 

Many of the books Nicholas read after 
his abdication — by authors such as Chekhov, 
Tolstoy and Turgenev — were also about 
sections of the population with whom he 
had had very little contact. He even read 
War and Peace, which is ironic since 
Tolstoy’s works were censored under 
Nicholas’s own government. He wasn’t 
just reading for pleasure, but plugging 
the gaps in his own education and that 
of his children. 

While Nicholas may not have recognised 
his own failings, and certainly never 
admitted that he had messed up, he knew 
that there were gaps in his knowledge. 

There were things about Russia that he 
hadn't learnt, so during his confinement 
he took the opportunity to read about them. 
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Nicholas II, his children and nephews, " 
c1915. “He was avery limited man - Fit 
limited in his understanding of his 
country,” says Robert Service. The 
tsar, tsarina and their five children 
were shot by the Bolsheviks in July 1918. 


“The Bolsheviks 
didnt want the royal 
dynasty to have any 
chance of making 

a comeback” 


dthe revolt ; 
You get the feeling from Nicholas’s diary that 
he was an exhausted man, relieved to lay 
down the burdens of office. I don’t think he 
personally regretted losing power; rather he 
regretted the way he lost power and the 
political consequences for the country. He 
ultimately felt that the power and prestige of 
the Romanov dynasty had always rested on 
military might. Although he was spent as a 
wartime leader, he believed that by stepping 
down he would remove himself as an 
obstacle to national unity. He was a patriot 
above all else. When the Bolsheviks took 
power, Nicholas was devastated by the 
prospect that they would pull out of the war. 
For him, the alliance with Britain and 
France was a matter of honour and national 
ambition, and he saw rapprochement as a 
disaster and a disgrace for Russia. 

Nicholas had plenty of time to reflect on 
who was to blame for the travails of his 
country, revealing his political ideas to be very 


similar to what would later emerge as fascism. 
He was incredibly anti-Semitic and truly 
believed the Jews were a dark alien force 
dedicated to the breakup of Russian Christian 
civilisation. During his confinement, he read 
the infamous Protocols of the Elders of Zion, 

a forgery that supposedly proved there was 

a worldwide Jewish conspiracy that used 
liberals and socialists to bring revolution to 
the advanced powers. This was the most crazy, 
dangerous poppycock, and Nicholas loved it. 
He was convinced that all the Bolshevik 
leaders were Jewish and saw the October 
Revolution as proof that Russia had fallen into 
the hands of Jews. 


een characterised since: 
The last tsar has begun to be romanticised, 
even by those who don’t share his political 
ideas. Even though Nicholas died as a 
political victim, not a Christian martyr, he 
has been canonised by the Orthodox church. 
I’ve tried in this book to bring back the 
historical Nicholas — a decent family man, 
complacent ruler and a far-right political 
thinker —a much more complex man than 
the rather romantic figure that appears in 
both Russian and western 
books to this day. 
The Last of the Tsars: Nicholas II 
and the Russian Revolution 
by Robert Service (Macmillan, 
496 pages, £25) 
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Reagan: American Icon 
by Iwan Morgan 
IB Tauris, 320 pages, £20 


One of Ronald 
Reagan’s first speaking 
engagements after 
winning the Republi- 
can nomination in 
1980 was at the 
Neshoba County Fair 
in Philadelphia, 
Mississippi. This 
might have been a fairly conventional 
campaign event were it not for Nesho- 
ba’s place in the dark history of Ameri- 
can racial violence. It was there, in the 
‘Freedom Summer of 1964, that 
Michael Schwerner, James Chaney and 
Andrew Goodman - three young 
volunteers who had come to register 


Former film’star Reagan controversially launches 
his 1980 presidential campaign near the spot 
here three civil rights activists were murdered 


America‘ s great salesman 


: { 1 on a fond but fair portrait of the Hollywood 
present nen a genius for geniality 


a few miles from where Reagan spoke. 

Sixteen years was not so long a time. 
FBI agents believed that the local 
community was still protecting some 
of those guilty of the murders. Reagan 
could have spoken about the impor- 
tance of civil rights to the white folks of 
Philadelphia, Mississippi. But he didn’t. 
He spoke about states’ rights instead. 
The crowd, wearing their Ronald 
Reagan ‘Let’s Make America Great 
Again’ buttons, approved. 

The Washington Post editorial the 
next day called the Republican candi- 
date’s remarks “chilling” and asked: “Is 
Reagan saying that he intends to do 
everything he can to turn the clock back 
to the Mississippi justice of 1964?” 

How important is this episode in the 
long, eventful life of a man who, as Iwan 
Morgan rightly says, did so much to 


speech as “insensitive” — which it 
certainly was. Quite reasonably, he gives 
far more coverage to Reagan’s role in 
bringing to an end the Cold War and to 
his fiscal policy than to one speech in an 
unfortunate location. Morgan gives 
Reagan considerable credit not just for 
having the imagination to seize the 
opportunity presented by Gorbachev, 
but also for having been right all along 
about the advantages of building up 
military strength. 

But Reagan knew what he was doing 
in Neshoba County. The winning smile 
and cheery optimism were genuine, but 
so too was Reagan’s conviction that, 
since at least the 1960s, the government 
had grown out of control and that 
something essential about American 


freedom had been diminished as a result. 


In 1964 Reagan had been one of anew 


black voters — were murdered. Their shape his country and the world in the 
mutilated bodies were discovered only 20th century? Morgan describes the ‘ oe OF te 
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breed of conservative Republicans who 
had opposed the Civil Rights Act as an 
unwarranted expansion of federal power. 

Iwan Morgan is a shrewd and enor- 
mously well-informed guide to the 
turbulent politics through which Reagan 
forged so surefooted a path, taking 
seriously Reagan’s political principles as 
well as his genius for geniality. This is a 
book filled with reasoned reflection on its 
subject’s significance by a master 
historian. But if it is fair, it is also fond. It 
is hard not to leave this book with at least 
a grudging respect for its subject. 

The Reagan that emerges in these pages 
was, above all, a supremely talented 
politician, who could see a big picture 
where others saw only difficulties and 
confusion. 


It’s hard not to leave 
this book with at least 
a grudging respect 
for its subject 


Reagan’s Hollywood background led 
political opponents to underestimate him 
again and again. But of course he was 
successful not in spite of being an actor 
but because of it. He knew how to gaze 
into a camera lens, and he had a natural 
performer’s instinctive understanding for 
what an audience wanted. Successful 
‘conviction politicians’, as he showed, are 
not dogmatists but those who can tell a 
story with conviction in spite of evidence 
to the contrary. In the final analysis, 
people willingly suspended their disbelief 
when they listened to Ronald Reagan, as 
they do with all Hollywood Greats, 
because they wanted to believe in the 
dream he was selling them. He was a 
great salesman because he conveyed 
simplicity, honesty and decency. 

Such a performance, though, depended 
on having first laid the groundwork; on 
having lined up friends and planted his 
flag. The Neshoba County fair, it turned 
out, was a stopping point — and I would 
argue a pretty revealing one — on the way 
to the shining city on the hill. 


Adam IP Smith is a broadcaster and author 
of The American Civil War (Macmillan, 2007) 
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Shakespeare's politics 


RENE WEIS welcomes a weighty exploration of how 
Shakespeare reflected the political upheavals of his time 


How Shakespeare Put Politics on 
the Stage: Power and Succession 
in the History Plays 

by Peter Lake 

Yale University Press, 688 pages, £25 


There can be little 
doubt that Shake- 
speare’s 10 history plays 
yore hen oui — ranging from the early 

maverick Richard III to 

jd the anti-papist King 

John and the abdication 
play Richard I, used for 
propaganda during the 
so-called Essex rebellion — reflect an 
intense interest in English history arising 
from a post-Reformation national 
concern with identity. 

In this huge, chronologically struc- 
tured study, Peter Lake coalesces the 
English histories with Shakespeare’s 
Roman plays to argue that the history 
plays reflect a distinct trace left by the 
real political manoeuvrings of the period, 
and he provides a wealth of historical 
information to underpin his case. He 
endorses the view, argued by others, that 
Falstaff’s unseemly banter with the Lord 
Chief Justice in Henry IV Part 2 closely 
echoes the reported exchanges between 
Sir John Oldcastle and his interrogators 
in the Tower. Granted that Shakespeare 
did originally call his fat knight ‘Old- 
castle’, but does it necessarily follow 
that he also wanted to import the 
Lollard martyr’s theology? 

In the Henry IV plays the 
old reprobate revels 

in Luke’s parables, 

but he does not 
noticeably venture 

into Reformation 
theology. 
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Robert Devereux, 2nd Earl of 
Essex. Peter Lake argues that 
Hamlet may have directly 
influenced his coup attempt 


Lake may freight the plays with too 
many layers of contemporary political 
intrigue. He develops extensive parallels 
between Shakespeare’s heroic soldier- 
king, Henry V, and the Earl of Essex, 
while simultaneously noting that “it 
would be absurd to push the connection” 
between them too far. Essex, the queen’s 
mercurial favourite, was certainly on 
Shakespeare’s radar in 1599, hence the 
reference to Essex by the Chorus in 
Henry V,a play written that year for the 
newly opened Globe theatre. Lake’s 
Shakespeare is a politically committed 
writer whose Hamlet does more than just 
comment on Essex’s aborted coup of 
February 1601: it may be nothing short 
of “an intervention in the events” that 
ensued on Essex’s return from Ireland 
in 1599. For Lake this engenders a 
provocative reading of Troilus and 
Cressida as an intimate dramatic analysis 
of the Essex rebellion. 

At times the historicised readings 
proposed here stretch credulity. 
Shakespeare’s plays are not, after all, 
tracts or imaginative political parables. 
Even so, Lake’s single-minded take on 
them time and again makes the reader sit 
up and reconsider the extent to which 
Shakespeare was a man of his era. Lake’s 
grasp of early modern history and his 
detailed command of Shakespeare’s 
works produce an exhaustive reassessing 
of the canon. If at times there appear to 

be rather too many trees for the 
wood, Lake’s book never- 
theless marks a refresh- 
ing and legitimate 
return to studying 
Shakespeare against 
the backdrop of 
‘old’ rather than 
‘new history’. 


René Weis is professor 
of English at University 
College London and a 
trustee of the Shakespeare 
Birthplace Trust . 
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Iraqi Special Forces during operations to 
retake eastern Mosul from so-called Islamic 
State, January 2017. Pankaj Mishra lays out 
how modern inequality and rootlessness is 
breeding extremism and anger 


Furious times 


72 


ROGER MOORHOUSE 07 a well-written but bleak analysis 
of a modern world turning to rage 


Age of Anger: A History Ina dense narrative, Mishra suggests 
of the Present that the modern, secular, western world 
by Pankaj Mishra has cut itself adrift from its traditional 


Allen Lane, 416 pages, £20 


“To destroy a people,” 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
once wrote, “you must 
sever their roots.” 
Obvious perhaps, but 
this dictum appears 
to lie at the heart of 
get ~=Pankaj Mishra’s 

~ sobering alternative 
eee of the present. The ‘people’ 
concerned, he suggests, are all of us — 
and it is liberal modernity itself that has 
severed those roots. 

Mishra ranges widely in his enquiry 

into what he sees as the modern malaise 


PANKAJ 
MISHRA 


identities and communities, and, despite 
holding out the promise of the bright 
sunlit uplands of modernity, has failed to 
forge the new meta-narratives that are 
necessary for a stable society. What results, 
he argues, is anger — and inchoate rage 
fed by the yawning chasm between an 
elite able to realise modernity’s potential 
and an uprooted mass for whom those 
fruits are only ever theoretical. 

It is this anger, Mishra implies, that has 
fed into a host of seductive, utopian 
-isms. He concentrates on examples such 
as the Islamic-fascism of so-called 
Islamic State, the nihilism of Timothy 


McVeigh and the Hindu nationalism of 
Narendra Modi, placing these within a 
broader historical context and mining 
the writings of Rousseau, Nietzsche and 
Herder for his evidence. 

The result is an interesting, yet 
unremittingly bleak book. Mishra 
provides a bold diagnosis of the modern 
world’s problems, but shies away from 
any prescription for a cure. Rather, he 
suggests that the root causes of that 
anger — the mediocrity and rootlessness 
of much of the modern model of society, 
coupled with its gradual adoption by the 


of dislocation, disaffection and disap- Mishra suggests a vast developing nations of China and 
pointment. The resulting anger of his India — will be exacerbated in the coming 
title is his explanation for a host of ills moder nm, secular world years rather than eased. 

that he perceives to have plagued the cut adrift from its There is much to admire in Mishra’s 


modern era— from Anarchism and 
nationalism to Trump. 
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traditional identities 


Outsider looking in 


TED VALLANCE enjoys a Brobdingnagian portrait 
of Anglo-Irish satirist Jonathan Swift 


book. The range of his philosophical 
enquiry is certainly impressive, and he 


to understand his subject by placing him 
firmly in his historical context. 
Consequently, this is as much a work of 
history as of biography. Stubbs begins by 
exploring how the divisions of the civil 
war shaped Swift’s family. His grandfa- 


Jonathan Swift: than a week, and if the weather be foul, ther was a noted royalist clergyman but 
The Reluctant Rebel as long as a fortnight.” his mother was the child of a Puritan 
by John Stubbs The sources of Swift’s character — his minister who had fled England for 


Penguin, 752 pages, £25 


_ to Ireland, Swift 
declared=" ‘Whoever would wish to live 
long should live here, for a day is longer 


evident disgust at human physicality, his 
misanthropy, and especially his relation- 


autistic spectrum and that labyrinthine 
vertigo probably explains Swift’s frequent 
desire for privacy — his approach is to seek 


Ireland to escape persecution. Swift’s first 
major patron was Sir William Temple, 


Jonathan Swift’s acid ships with women — have long fascinated son of the historian Sir John Temple, 

wit is legendary. To cite biographers and have often been whose account of the 1641 rebellion had 
one example from attributed to various psychological done so much to fashion English views of 
John Stubbs’ excellent disorders. While Stubbs occasionally the ‘barbarous’ Irish. These political and 
biography, when nods towards pathological/medical religious divisions informed the ideologi- 
stuck in Holyhead explanations — he suggests that Swift cal fissures of the late 17th and early 18th 
waiting fora ship back might now be regarded as someone on the century, as the Whig and Tory parties 


emerged. Swift was a participant in these 
partisan struggles — as editor and 
contributor to The Examiner he effec- 
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writes well despite the complexity and 
broad sweep of his material. His thesis, 
though pessimistic, will doubtless strike 
a chord with those western liberals for 
whom 2016 was as mystifying as it was 
calamitous, but it is also a timely reminder 
that the idea of perpetual social and 
economic progress is illusory. 

Answers to this predicament are elusive, 
but we should perhaps console ourselves 
that capitalism and democracy, for all 
their faults, have proven their durability 
and their flexibility through the 20th 
century. They remain, to paraphrase 
Churchill, the worst systems of human 
organisation “except for all the others”. EJ 
Roger Moorhouse is a historian and author 
with a particular interest in Nazi Germany, 
the Holocaust and the Second World War 
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tively became a Tory propagandist. Yet, as 
Stubbs shows, he remained an outsider, 
sceptical of the party system. Although he 
saw himself as an Englishman, his 
enduring sympathy for Ireland also 
placed him at odds with English writers 
ofa variety of political stripes. 

By setting Swift so effectively in his 
time, Stubbs also illuminates his personal 
relationships, most notably those with 
‘Stella’ (Esther Johnson) and ‘Vanessa’ 
(Esther Vanhomrigh). Swift emerges as a 
surprisingly sympathetic figure, one 
whose biting satires were primarily 
written, not to wound individuals out of 
private malice, but instead “to mend the 
World” as far as Swift was able. EI 
Ted Vallance is professor of early modern 
British political culture at the University 
of Roehampton 
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JOANN FLETCHER finds omissions in an otherwise 
admirable sweeping account of ancient Egypt 


AHistory of Ancient Egypt: 
from the Great Pyramid to the 
Fall of the Middle Kingdom 

by John Romer 

Allen Lane, 672 pages, £30 


John Romer had a very 
profound effect on me 
as a teenager, his earlier 
books Romer’s Egypt 
and Ancient Lives, 
accompanied by 
memorable television 
series, introducing new 
and fascinating aspects of ancient Egypt. 
He was a trailblazer who didn’t just focus 
ona royal elite, but talked about the 
‘real’ Egyptians all too often ignored by 
the Egyptological establishment. 

And this new book continues in much 
the same vein, its press release explaining 
that it “shows what we can really learn 
from the remaining architecture, objects 
and writing: a history based on physical 
reality”. Yet, despite the claim that 
“much of what we have been taught 
about ancient Egypt is the product of 
narrow-minded visions of the past”, it’s 
surprising that almost every Egyptian 
appears to have been a man. 

The preface discusses “the ancient 
people such as Hardjedef, Antefoker and 
Heqanakht who are named within my 
text”, almost all of whom are male. 

A promising section entitled “Queens 
and Goddesses’ is a one-page discussion 
about the statue groups of King Menkaure. 
Admittedly several women do appear in 
the book, from Nebi, twice referred to as 
wife of the warlord Ankhtifi, to Ipi, 
much-loved mother of the aforemen- 
tioned Heqanakht. Amusing reference is 
also made to “the bearded matriarch 
Khentkawes”, prefacing a brief discus- 
sion of a trio of powerful royal women 

of the same name, the first of whom, 
Khentkawes I, seems to have ruled as a 
monarch in her own right. And of course 
‘Queen Nitocris’ makes a key appear- 
ance, since her reign has been cited as 


WANT MORE ? 


For interviews with authors of the latest 
books, check out our weekly podcast 
at historyextra.com/podcasts 
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one of the factors in the fall of the 
Old Kingdom ‘Pyramid Age’, despite 
recent re-examination revealing that 
‘she’ was most likely the male pharaoh 
Neitikrety Siptah. 

Fast-forwarding four centuries to 
“The Ending’, of both the book and the 
12th dynasty, Romer concludes that “the 
ancient records seem to signal its demise 
as they do for the ending of the Old 
Kingdom, by recording the rule ofa 
female pharaoh, Queen Neferusobek”, 
even though the subse- 
quent 13th dynasty saw 
no sudden collapse of 
royal power, so 
creating a slightly 
unsatisfactory ending 
for an otherwise 
magisterial work. 

Yet Romer can 
still communicate 
like no one else, 
his affinity with 
his subject fuelled 
by halfa century 
living and working 
alongside the 
ancient Egyptians 
to give him a level 
of understanding 
which simply 
cannot be 
accessed from an 
academic ivory tower. 
In short, Romer and 
his writings remain 
an inspiration. 


Joann Fletcher is visiting 
professor in archaeology 
at the University of York 


This wooden figurine of a 
woman, c2000 BC, was 
found in a tomb in Asyut 
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The year is 1470. It’s a decade since the 
house of York destroyed Robert Clifford’s life 
and drove him from his lands; a decade of 
wandering exile and waning hopes. 


Now the house of Lancaster is rising once 
more and Robert leaps at the chance to 
reclaim what is his. But the stakes are 
impossibly high and in the storm to come, 
he risks the loss of his companions, his sons 
and Alice de Vere, the woman he loves. 
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Augustine: Conversions 
and Confessions 
by Robin Lane Fox 
Allen Lane, 672 pages, £12.99 


For Robin Lane 
Fox, Augustine’s 
Confessions are a 
prayer “from 
start to finish” 
and one “which 
no Christian, 
before or since, has equalled”. 
They are also a prayer “intended 
to be overheard by readers” and 
the influence of Augustine’s 
account of his early life and 
spiritual journey, his musings 
on sinfulness and the soul, have 
had an extraordinarily 
profound impact down the 
centuries. In this wonderful 
study, Lane Fox offers compel- 
ling and sometimes daring 
accounts of the Confessions 
maturation and composition: 
he bucks the scholarly trend, for 
example, by seeing them as “one 
of antiquity’s most remarkable 
bursts of verbal activity” rather 
than a work that took four or 
more years to complete. Lane 
Fox’s provision of context is 
outstanding. We learn a great 
deal about the intellectual and 
religious worlds in which 
Augustine was educated and in 
which his spiritual and 
speculative odyssey unfolded. 

Augustine is shown to be a 
deft philosopher as well as a 
mighty theologian and “like no 
other early Christian he traces 
with exact clarity each intellec- 
tual step by which his under- 
standing changes.” 

Augustine is described here as 
the “person about whom we 
know most in the ancient 
world”, and this is undoubtedly 
one of the most important 
books to emerge in recent years 
about his ferocious intelligence, 
the sources of his thought and 
the broader currents of 


fourth-century Christian life, 
with all its schisms, heresies and 
competing visions of doctrinal 
truth. Lane Fox complains that 
reorganisation at the Bodleian 
Library means that “research 
into Augustine now means 
crawling on hands and knees to 
find essential journals ina 
sub-basement”. Shame on the 
Bod, but all hail Lane Fox who 
has shouldered the inconve- 
niences and produced a 
masterpiece about a master- 
piece and its peerless author. 
Jonathan Wright’s books include 
The Jesuits: Missions, Myths and 
Histories (HarperCollins, 2004) 
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Edward IV & 
Elizabeth Woodville: 
A True Romance 

by Amy Licence 
Amberley, 304 pages, £9.99 


The moment 
when Edward IV 
first set eyes on 
the beautiful 
widow Elizabeth 
Woodville is the 
, stuff of legends. 
The story goes that she 
hastened to the middle ofa 
forest where she knew the king 
would be passing and waited 
under an old oak tree. Edward 
soon came riding by and when 
he saw Elizabeth, with her long 
blonde hair and large eyes 
“heavy-lidded like those of a 
dragon”, he was utterly 
captivated. Keeping her cool, 
Elizabeth petitioned the 
young Yorkist king for the 
lands of her late husband, 
who had died fighting 
for the Lancastrians. 
By the time she had 
finished speaking, 
Edward was hope- 
lessly in love. But 
Elizabeth, like 

Anne Boleyn with 


EDWARD IV 
2 »). 


ELIZABETH 
WOODVILLE 
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Henry VIII in later years, 
refused to become one of his 
many mistresses. Driven by 
lust, Edward therefore married 
her in secret. It was, as Amy 
Licence’s new book suggests, 

a ‘true romance’. 

As well as charting the 
passionate and at times 
explosive relationship between 
Edward IV and his scandalous 
bride, Licence considers the 
backstory in some detail. 
Particularly interesting is the 
account of Elizabeth’s early life 
as the daughter of the ambi- 
tious matriarch, Jacquetta of 
Luxembourg, and her lower- 
ranking husband, Sir Richard 
Woodville. The turbulence of 


the Wars of the Roses, in the 
midst of which Edward was 
able to seize power, is also 
brought vividly to life. But the 
main focus of the study is based 
on too much speculation, anda 
number of factual errors 
undermine its credibility. The 
lack of original sources to 
substantiate Licence’s theories 
means that by the end of the 
book, the true nature of 
Edward and Elizabeth’s 
relationship, and of their 
individual characters, remains 
shrouded in legend. 3 


Tracy Borman’s books include 
The Private Lives of the Tudors 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 2016) 


Widow Elizabeth 
Woodville rebuffed 
Edward’s advances 
until he married her 
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An 1855 wood engraving depicts the slaughter of Varus’s forces by Germanic 
tribes in the Teutoburg Forest, a defeat that halted Roman rule east of the Rhine 


FICTION 
Tribal revolt 


NICK RENNISON enjoys a saga about the blood-soaked 
backlash against Rome in first-century Germany 
Arminius: The Limits of Empire 


by Robert Fabbri 
Corvus, 384 pages, £14.99 


of a series of bestselling novels about the 

emperor Vespasian, who recounts this 

violent tale with unsqueamish vigour. 
He begins his novel several decades 


Arguably the greatest after the battle, when Arminius’s son 
military disaster in Thumelicatz escapes life as a gladiator 
Roman history took and returns to his tribal homeland. 
place during four days — Visited there by a Roman delegation in 
in September AD 9 in search of the last legionary eagle still in 
the Teutoburger Wald German hands, he obliges its members 
in what is now to listen to the reading of his late father’s 


memoir of his life and battles. This 
framing device sometimes seems a little 
clumsy, but Arminius’s voice, as he tells 
of his hidden hatred for Rome, carries 


Germany. Together 
with three legions, the 
Roman general Varus was lured into the 
forests by reports of rebellion against 


by thousands of Germanic tribesmen 
and slaughtered almost to a man. The 
battle effectively brought to an end 
Roman attempts to extend their empire 
beyond the Rhine. 

The leader of the alliance of German 
tribes was Arminius, also known as 
Erminatz, a supposedly Romanised 
prince of the Cherusci tribe who served 
Varus as a leader of auxiliaries but, 
returning to his original loyalties, took 
up arms against him. Arminius’s story 


his attempts to unite the perpetually 
quarrelsome tribes against a common 
enemy as he simultaneously plays a 


to persuade Varus of his continued 
loyalty. In his words we read of the 
climactic battle in the forest against the 
increasingly demoralised and disori- 
ented Roman legionaries. This is a 
powerful retelling of one of the most 
dramatic events in ancient history. EJ 


writer to do so is Robert Fabbri, author (Corvus, 2016) 


imperial rule. There they wereambushed _ great conviction. Through his eyes we see 


dangerous game of bluff and double bluff 


has been told before in fiction. The latest | Nick Rennison is the author of Carver’s Truth 


MORE ROMANS 
VS ‘BARBARIANS’ 
IN FICTION 


The Iron Hand of Mars 
Lindsey Davis (1992) 


In the fourth of the 
well-known series of 
books featuring the 
Roman private inves- 
tigator Marcus Didius 
Falco, Lindsey Davis’s 
. appealing anti-hero 

' is dispatched to the 
dark and dismal forests of Ger- 
mania to undertake a special mis- 
sion for Vespasian. Confrontations 
with warlike tribesmen and a char- 
ismatic Celtic priestess follow, as 
Falco seeks to fulfil his assignment 
by brokering peace between the 
Romans and the Celts and tracking 
down a high-ranking military man 
who has gone missing. 


Hero of Rome 
Douglas Jackson (2010) 


™. J In recently conquered 
Britannia, Roman rule 
is under threat and 
the warrior queen 
Boudicca leads a 
bloody rebellion. 

The centurion Gaius 
Valerius Verrens wins 
fame and the honour of becoming a 
‘Hero of Rome’ by leading his men 
in a last stand against Boudicca’s 
army. Douglas Jackson, already the 
author of books about the emper- 
ors Caligula and Claudius, opened 
a new series of Roman thrillers with 
this absorbing, well-written novel. 


Eagles at War 
Ben Kane (2015) 


Arminius has trapped 
Say Varus and his legions 
in the wild country 
beyond the Rhine and 
thousands of Romans 
have been killed. Only 
Kane’s hero, the vet- 
eran centurion Lucius Tullus, and 
a few hundred men, have escaped 
the massacre and their fate is now 
in the lap of the gods. The first of 
Ben Kane’s ongoing series about 
the battle of the Teutoburg Forest 
and its aftermath is a gripping and 
powerfully told adventure story. 
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Detective Archer 
(Sam Riley) is under 
threat in the 
Nazi-run Britain 


of SS-GB 


Occupied territory 
SS-GB 
TW BBC One, scheduled for February 


What if the Nazis had prevailed in 1940 
and invaded Britain? Based on Len 
Deighton’s 1978 novel, SS-GB imagines 
a country under occupation. It’s not 

a great place to be a cop, as detective 
Douglas Archer (Sam Riley) learns 
when he investigates what initially 
seems to bea black market-linked 
murder case, only to find the SS 
scrutinising his every move. 

Written by Neal Purvis and Robert 
Wade (noted for 007 films such as 
Casino Royale and Skyfall), SS-GB at 
heart explores the choice between 
collaboration and violent resistance. 
Kate Bosworth co-stars as an American 
journalist, Barbara Barga. 
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Lawyer James Donovan 
played a key partin the 
Cuban missile Crisis, 1962 


Good to talk 


Friends and Foes: A Narrative 
History of Diplomacy 
RADIO Radio 4, scheduled for February 


Despite their crucial role in shaping events, 
history is rarely told from the perspective 
of those at the front of international 
relations — diplomats. Presented by 
political scientist David Rothkopf, this 
10-part weekday series makes good this 
lack as it deals with such subjects as the 
role of lawyer James Donovan (played 
by Tom Hanks in Bridge of Spies) in 
negotiations that helped avert disaster in 
the Cuban missile crisis, how to apply 
sanctions effectively, and issues around 
talking to terrorists. After a year when 
the notion of expertise came under 
attack, Rothkopf reaches the perhaps 


> ead a > f 
£ | surprising conclusion that we’re poised 
6 | toseea renaissance of diplomacy. 
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Patrick Wright tells us about his new series 


on ideas of Englishness 


The English Fix 
RADIO Radio 4, scheduled for February 


The Brexit referendum brought the 
question of what it means to be English 
to the forefront of debates. Writer 
Patrick Wright concludes that it’s an 
identity the English don’t much think 
about — until they see England as 
somehow being challenged. “The idea 
of England is seen in relief against 
vividly imagined threats,” he says, “so 
you only have an intense idea of 
England when you have an intense idea 
of things trying to extinguish it.” 

His new three-part series looks at 
“moments when the idea of England is 
being championed in opposition to 
modern forms of transformation”: the 
agrarian revolution that so worried 
William Cobbett (1763-1835); the 
notion of elites, especially Fabian 
socialists, and an over-mighty state 
bearing down on ordinary Britons, 
championed by GK Chesterton 
(1874-1936); and disquiet over Britain’s 
entry to the European Common 
Market as it played out in Kent in the 
early 1970s, when left-hand-drive 
foreign juggernauts alarmed the locals. 


Tower Bridge, a symbol 
of England, seen in the 
mid-20th century. But 

what does Englishness 


«mean to us today? 
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Cobbett and Chesterton are problem- 
atical figures, courageous in speaking 
up for ordinary people and admirable 
for their willingness to fight their 
corners, with a sense of longing for a 
lost golden age too. Cobbett had ideas 
about introducing new crops to help 
farmers, points out Wright, but 
generally thought the world had gone 
downhill since the Reformation. 

With Chesterton, who championed 
‘little Englanders’ as repositories of 
common sense and defended the pub as 
a great national institution, his 
opposition to modernity meant his 
work could be tinged with nostalgia. 
“He’s the author of Nigel Farage’s pint 
of beer, he anticipates so much,” says 
Wright. “Chesterton is full of this 
picture of England as bamboozled by 
corrupt or pretentious elites.” 

Back in modern Britain, a powerful 
idea of Englishness that played into 
Brexit will lose its immediate external 
‘threat’ when the UK leaves the EU. This 
will create cultural space to debate and 
reinvent Englishness. “The question of 
Englishness is now tied to the rebirth of 
society and the distribution of responsi- 
bilities within it,” says Wright. 


‘ 


f 4 only havean intense 
a | idea of England when you 
havean intense ideaof things 


tryingto extinguish it’ 
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More brains anyone? The cheerful C2 


Robshaws demonstrate an appetite 
for the dubious delights of early 
20th-century dining 


The past 
ona plate 


Further Back in Time for Dinner 
TV BBC Two 
scheduled for Tuesday 31 January 


Having previously revisited decades 
from the post-Second World War era for 
Back in Time for Dinner, the Robshaw 
family appear to be gluttons for meals 
as they used to be eaten. How else to 
explain their decision to sign up to visit 
the early part of the 20th century as the 
living history series returns? 

The Robshaws begin in the 1900s 
when, as a middle-class family, they 
employ a maid of all work, Debbie 
Raw, a part-time chef back in the 


This woman's work 


Six Wives with Lucy Worsley 
DVD (Spirit Entertainment Ltd, £14.99) 


Can there really be anything new left 
to say about the Tudors in a TV series? 
After all, in recent memory, we’ve had 
David Starkey’s turn-of-the-millennium 
shows for Channel 4, social history 
programmes such as Tudor Monas- 
tery Farm and the drama Wolf Hall. 
Against such a backdrop, it’s 
tempting to see Lucy Wors- 
ley’s Six Wives as a show 
that strives a little too 
hard to justify being 
granted screentime. 
Here, after all, isa 
programme where 
Worsley puts herself 
into the action as 
a silent-servant 
participant in drama- 


21st century. Raw’s tasks include prepar- 
ing an eight-course dinner without any 
mod cons to help. On the downside for 
the Robshaws, this was a decade of strict 
etiquette, while some of the dishes on 
offer seem designed to make even the 
hungriest children turn up their noses — 
anyone for brains and scrambled eggs? 

Over the decades that follow, things 
gradually become less formal and, by 
the 1940s, female members of the family 
even get to go dancing with American 
Gls. Journalist Giles Coren and social 
historian Polly Russell share present- 
ing duties; celeb guests include Chas 
and Dave, who recreate a music hall 
singalong, and chef John Torode who 
attempts to prepare fish sausages with, 
at best, mixed results. 


documentary reconstructions of key 
moments from the life of Henry VIII. 
Except the point here is that this isn’t 
another show about Henry. Instead, 
this is history seen from a female point 
of view as we eavesdrop on events 
from the perspective of wives trying, 
with varying degrees of success, to 
survive life in the orbit of one of 
England’s most dangerous monarchs. 
Plus it’s not all historical recreations. 
Perhaps because she’s not exactly 
averse to playing dress-up for the 
cameras, it’s all too easy to 
overlook Worsley’s ability 
as a historian, which 
here manifests itself in 
weaving together the 
drama-doc sections 
with insights culled 
from original docu- 
ments and eyewit- 
ness accounts. An 
underrated series. 


Lucy Worsley makes a serious point 
yet still gets to dress up in Six Wives 


ALSO LOOK 
OUT FOR... 


Open Country discusses the 
Mildenhall Treasure 


The history of agriculture, contends 
British Farming - From the Ground 
Up (Radio 4, February), is the story 
both of the nation and its relation- 
ship with Europe. Over 10 weekday 
episodes it tackles such subjects as 
wartime rationing, 1970s butter 
mountains and Brexit. 

Elsewhere on Radio 4, forthcom- 
ing editions of In Our Time 
(Thursday 2 February) consider 
political theorist Hannah Arendt 
(1906-75), the life and poetry of John 
Clare (1793-1864), mathematics in 
the Islamic Golden Age, and Roman 
philosopher Seneca. Costing the 
Earth (Tuesday 7 February) asks 
how the forcible movement of First 
Nation people from traditional lands 
in western Canada impacts on the 
lives of their descendents. Open 
Country (Thursday 2 February) 
focuses on the Mildenhall Treasure, 
a fabulous hoard of Roman silver 
found in Suffolk in 1942. 

The two-part World War II: 
China’s Forgotten War (Thursday 
2 February, PBS America) finds 
Oxford historian Rana Mitter tracing 
how China fought Japan for eight 
years from 1937-45, resistance that 
was key to the Allies’ victory. 

Football: A Brief History by Alfie 
Allen (Thursday 23 February, 
History) sees the Game of Thrones 
actor investigating the story of the 
beautiful game. Along the way, he 
meets the likes of Sol Campbell, 
Greg Dyke and Cyrille Regis. Also on 
History, the pirate drama Black Sails 
(Tuesday 7 February) is back. The 
Treasure Island prequel stars Toby 
Stephens as deranged Captain Flint. 
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HISTORY EXPLORER 


The legend 
of Robin Hood 


sean McGlynn and Spencer Mizen visit 
Nottingham Castle to explore its links 
with English history’s most celebrated outlaw 


obin Hood is everywhere in inevitably arose: was this man merely the 
Nottingham. You can take a product of a medieval storyteller’s fertile 
ride in a Robin Hood taxi, sup _ imagination, or could he have been a 
an ale ina Robin Hood pub, flesh-and-blood person who once walked 
ride a motorbike from Robin _ this city’s streets? 
Hood Harley-Davidson and If he did, then we know for sure that it was 
flex your muscles in Robin Hood Gymnas- before the 1370s. “It’s then,” says Sean 
tics Club. You can even send your children McGlynn, lecturer in history at Plymouth 
to Robin Hood Primary School. University at Strode College, “that he first 
Yet nowhere in this east Midlands city shows up in English literature in a poem 
does the great medieval outlaw feel closer to called Piers Plowman, written by William 
hand than in the grand building that sits Langland. ‘I do not know my paternoster 
atop a cliff right in the middle of the town perfectly as the priest sings it, says the 
centre: Nottingham Castle. character Sloth. “But I know rhymes of 
Robin Hood is surely the most celebrated | Robin Hood.” 
outlaw in history. His adventures have been It’s a fleeting reference, but the sign of 
captivating audiences since the depths ofthe —_ things to come. For soon there was a 
Middle Ages. And, for much of that time, flowering of tales dedicated to Robin Hood 


Nottingham Castle — along 
with its evil sheriff, its grisly 
dungeons and nearby 
Sherwood Forest — has played 
a starring role. 


—no fewer than eight in the second 
half of the 15th century — five of 
which were collected into the Gest of 
Robyn Hode, which Sean describes 

as “the first linear tale of Robin’s 
life”. By now, the tale of the great 
outlaw, heroically battling 
aristocratic oppressors from his 
forest base, was firmly established 
in the nation’s consciousness. 

But these were works of fiction, 
written for the delectation ofa 
medieval audience that craved 

high-octane adventure stories — 
filled with blood and guts, heroism 
and revenge — every bit as much as we 
do today. They never claimed to be 


history, and nor were they. Acastle’has guarded Nottingham 


. 
X 


Poised for action 
As within the city, Robin is 
never too far away when you 
stroll around the castle today. 
There’s an exhibition dedicated to 
his life and times in the museum, 
while a multi-million pound inter- 
active Robin Hood Gallery, due to be 
opened in the castle by 2020, will only 
cement the links between Notting- 
ham and its most celebrated son. 

But as I stood next to the famous 


statue of Robin — poised to unleash an So what of that historical record? = since 1067. “Inthe Middle Ages? 
arrow with unerring Rebin’on the title pageot Can that help us find the & > ee themost Pe 

= i af +12 & = tant city in the region,” says Sean 
accuracy — just outside the the play A Mery Gest real life Robin? The name z McGlynn. “And the fact thatit had f 
castle walls, one question of Robyn Hode, c1550 Robin Hood’ cropsupin == a royal castle only reinforced that” 
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court documents long before it appears in 
the literary canon —as far back as the early 
13th century,” says Sean. “The first example 
we know about is in a court document from 
between 1213 and 1216. This tells us that a 
chap called Robert Hood, who was in the 
employment of the abbot of Cirencester, 
killed someone going by the name of Ralph. 

“Then, little more than a decade later, 
there was a more famous case of a “Robert 
Hod’ being fined for being a fugitive in the 
1225 assizes of York.” 


Breaking the law 

So could either of these men have been our 
‘real’ Robin? “I don’t think we should be 
getting too excited,” says Sean. “You've got to 
remember that Robert (or Robin) Hood was 
a popular name in the 13th century— 
especially around Wakefield in Yorkshire — 
and some of these many Hoods would 
undoubtedly have broken the law.” 

And there’s something else to consider 
here: it seems that, by this time, the name 
‘Robin Hood’ was already well established 
as an alias for a bandit. That might explain 
why you get fugitives referred to as ‘Robyn 
Hod’ or ‘Robin Hood’ in 13th-century 
court records. 

But this, argues Sean, doesn’t consign 


The famous statue of Robin Hood - in trademark pose — just outside Nottingham Castle’s 


walls. The legendary bandit first appeared in England’s literary record in the 1370s 


those searching for a historical Robin to 
certain failure. Instead it demands a change 
of tactic. Rather than trawling the records 
in search of some kind of Holy Grail, we 
should, he counsels, start considering the 
political backdrop that may have produced 
him. “I believe that the historical inspira- 
tion behind the tale — if there was one — was 
most likely to be forged at a time of great 
upheaval. Because it’s in times of flux and 
war that people tend to look for heroes. 

“For me, that makes both Hereward the 
Wake and William of Kensham strong 
contenders. Both earned their reputations 
during times of war, and both were widely 
celebrated as heroic outlaws. 

“Hereward was one of the great icons of 
Anglo-Saxon resistance to the Norman 
conquest. He led a great rebellion against 
William the Conqueror in east England, 
holding out against a massive siege and 
— for a long time at least — eluding all 
Norman attempts to capture him.” 

William of Kensham was also a bandit, 
feted for leading a brilliant resistance 
campaign against a French army when it 
invaded England in 1216. “What makes 
William so interesting in the context of 
Robin Hood is that he harried the French 
from deep in the forests of southern 


“I BELIEVE THAT THE HISTORICAL INSPIRATION 
BEHIND THE ROBIN HOOD TALE - IF THERE WAS 
ONE - WAS FORGED AT A TIME OF WAR” 


England at the head of a band of archers,” 
says Sean. 

So do these two men — one of whom made 
his name in East Anglia, the other in the 
south of England —leave Nottingham’s claim 
to being the home of Robin Hood in tatters? 

“Far from it,” says Sean. “Nottingham was 
often at the centre of political upheaval in the 
Middle Ages — and it’s this conflict that makes 
the city’s links with Robin so powerful.” 


High and mighty 
Nottingham Castle was constructed in 
1067 during the reign of William the 
Conqueror. A century later, Henry I 
spent a fortune on it, transforming the 
original wooden structure into a massive 
stone one that dominated the city from 
atop a natural promontory called Castle 
Rock. (The original castle was to be razed 
during the Civil War; the building you see 
today was constructed in the 19th century.) 

By the time of Henry’s death, Notting- 
ham’s position as a key strategic post on the 
route between the north and south of 
England was well established. “It was the 
largest, most important city in the region,” 
says Sean, “and the fact that it had a royal 
castle only reinforced that.” 

And, in 1194, that castle was to find itself 


GETTY/ALAMY 


Nottingham Castle 
(reconstructed in the 
19th century) sits atop a 
cliff in the heart of the 
city. In the Middle Ages, 
it was a symbol of 
Nottingham’s strategic 
importance 


BBC History Magazine 


at the centre of a dramatic clash between 
warring royal brothers — one that would 
ultimately be woven into the fabric of the 
Robin Hood tale. 

“Richard the Lionheart is often presented 
as a virtuous king who was undermined by 
his treacherous brother, John,” says Sean. 
“Richard wasn’t quite as saintly in real life, 
but the legend was right in one respect — 
John did double-cross his older brother 
while he was away on crusade, attempting to 
usurp his throne and making Nottingham 
Castle one of the bases of his power.” 

When Richard returned to England in 
1194, he besieged and seized Nottingham 
Castle, hanged some of the garrison and 
forced John to submit. 

As anyone who’s watched Robin Hood: 
Prince of Thieves will attest, Richard’s 
moment of triumph is often employed as the 
climax to the Robin Hood tale. “There’s 
absolutely no evidence to support the theory 
that a Robin Hood assisted Richard in the 
defeat of his unruly brother,” says Sean. 
“But the fact that the wider story is rooted 
in history — and Nottingham Castle played a 
major role in it— is undeniable.” 

Also undeniable is the existence of Philip 
Marc, High Sheriff of Nottinghamshire 
from 1208 until 1217 and a bona fide 
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VISIT 
Nottingham Castle 


PSP 


Lenton Road, Nottingham NG1 6EL 
® nottinghamcastle.org.uk 


contender for being the inspiration behind 
the fictional Sheriff of Nottingham, Robin’s 
dastardly sparring partner. “Marc was high 
sheriff at the time of John’s reign, and was 
generally considered a bad egg,” says Sean. 
“He was the principal instrument of royal 
justice in the area, responsible for imprison- 
ing ‘criminals’ in the castle’s dungeons and 
putting them on trial.” 

Whether Marc really did pursue a band of 
outlaws led by a real-life Robin around 
Nottingham or not, the city and the outlaw 
were soon inextricably linked in the public’s 
imagination. By the 15th century, the castle 
was turning up in the Robin Hood ballads 
frequently — it’s used as the scene of archery 
contests at least twice, Little John is impris- 
oned here and, in one telling of the story, 
Robin Hood kills the Sheriff of Nottingham 
within its walls. 

That may be because Robin Hood was 
aman of Nottinghamshire; it may be 
serendipity. Either way, it’s the version of 
events that has stuck and seen Robin Hood 
become a global phenomenon — the star of 
Hollywood blockbusters, bestselling books 
and popular computer games. 

“Robin Hood is an all-action hero, a good 
guy standing up for the poor and oppressed, 
all in this wonderful, mysterious medieval 
setting. That’s why he’s remained so popular 
for so long,” says Sean. 

And that popularity shows no signs of 
diminishing — which is surely great news 
for Nottingham’s schools, gymnastics clubs 
and, of course, its castle. HJ 
Sean McGlynn (left), lecturer 
in history at Plymouth 
University at Strode College. 
Words: Spencer Mizen 


ROBIN HOOD: 
FIVE MORE PLACES 
TOEXPLORE 


1Ely 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
Where Hereward defied William I 


Ely found itself at the eye of one of the 
great Anglo-Saxon rebellions against 
Norman rule — led by Hereward the 
Wake who, some historians believe, may 
be an inspiration for the Robin Hood 
story. Ely Cathedral is well worth a visit. 
visitely.org.uk 
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2 Dover Castle 
KENT 
Where the French were assailed 


It was at Dover Castle that William 
Kensham, who Sean McGlynn has put 
forward as a possible historical Robin 
Hood, enjoyed one of his finest hours. 

In 1217, William pounced on invading 
French forces as they prepared to attack 
the fortification, earning himself the 
status of an English hero. 
english-heritage.org.uk 


3 Whittington Castle 
SHROPSHIRE 
Where a Norman rebel resided 


A third candidate for the title of historical 
Robin Hood is the powerful marcher lord 
Fulk FitzWarin. After spectacularly falling 
out with his childhood friend King John, 
he led an uprising against the unpopular 
king and was declared an outlaw. 
Whittington Castle, now a picturesque 
ruin, was Fulk’s ancestral home. 
whittingtoncastle.co.uk 


4 Kirklees Priory 
WEST YORKSHIRE 
Where Robin is said to have died 


According to legend, Kirklees Priory is 
where Robin Hood met his end, bled to 
death by a malevolent abbess. The 
original gatehouse still stands (on private 
land) and there are occasional organised 
walks that include the monument known 
as Robin Hood’s Grave. 
calderdaleheritagewalks.org.uk 


5 King John’s Palace 
CLIPSTONE, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
Where royals went hunting 


It’s a ruin now but, back in the Middle 
Ages, King John’s Palace was used as a 
hunting lodge by English kings. Robin 
Hood is said, at one time, to have 
entered the palace and freed the 
prisoners in its dungeon while 

King John was away. 

castleuk.net 
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Estorick Collection of modern italian art 


39a Canonbury Square, London N1 2AN Wednesday to Saturday 11.00 -18.00 

@ Highbury & Islington Sunday 12.00 - 17.00 

Tel: 020 7704 9522 Closed Mondays and Tuesdays 
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Join our knowledgeable leaders on a guided walking holiday of a lifetime. Discover the best of 
the British countryside, explore Europe or travel to six continents of worldwide wonders 
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FIVE THINGS TO DO IN FEBRUARY 


Electric dreams 


EXHIBITION 

Electricity: The Spark of Life 
Wellcome Collection, London 

23 February—25 June 


@ 020 7611 2222 
@ wellcomecollection.org 


HISTOR 


MAGAZINE 


CHOICE 


racing the story of mankind’s quest to understand, and 

harness, the power of electricity, the Wellcome Collec- 
tion’s most recent exhibition shows the importance of 
electricity to life and as an inspiration to inventors, scientists, 
writers and artists over the centuries. 

The fascination with electricity can be traced back as far 
as the ancient Greeks and early encounters with natural 
phenomenon such as lightning and the Aurora Borealis. 
During the 18th century, as the exhibition reveals, 
scientists sought to reveal the physical presence of 
static electricity, and it was during this period that 
the first devices designed to generate an electric charge 
were invented. 

Nineteenth-century attempts to harness, convert and 
store electricity will also be under the spotlight, with 
items on show including a voltaic pile from 1800-24 — 
one of the first batteries — which was made possible by 
Allessandro Volta. 

The impact of electricty on art and literature is another 
theme of the exhibition, featuring works such as Mary 
Shelley’s famous gothic novel Frankenstein, whose monster 
was infused with “a spark of being”. More than 100 objects 
will be on show in the exhibition, including satirical 
cartoons, radiographs, early electrostatic generators and 
historical footage from the Electricity Council. 


TEE eee 


WELLCOME COLLECTION, LONDON/ THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE SCIENCE MUSEUM 


of robots in the context of 
religious beliefs, popular 
@ culture, the industrial 
revolution and much more. 
Some 100 humanoid 
robots will be on display 
— from a 16th-century 
mechanical monk to the 
latest working models — 
and visitors will discover 
how robots could 
engage with humans 
in the future. 


A super astronaut robot 
toy from the 1970s 


EXHIBITION EVENTS 

Robots BBC History 

Science Museum, London Magazine’s Victorian 
8 February-3 September and Second World 
0333 241 4000 War Days 

@ sciencemuseum.org.uk MShed, Bristol 

Explore the 400-year history 25 and 26 February 


@ 0871 620 4021 (booking line) 
@ historyextra.com/events 


A host of eminent speakers 

— including Saul David, Jane 
Ridley, Laurence Rees and 
Yasmin Khan —- discuss 
aspects of Victorian Britain 
and the Second World War. 
On Saturday evening you can 
also book tickets to hear 
historian Bettany Hughes 
explore the history of Istanbul. 
Turn to page 43 for details of 
the events and how to book. 


EXHIBITION / FREE ENTRY 
Volcanoes 


Weston Library, Bodleian 
Libraries, Oxford 

10 February-21 May 

@ 01865 277094 

®@ bodleian.ox.ac.uk 


Eyewitness accounts, 
scientific observations and 
artwork charting our 
understanding of volcanoes 
over the past two millennia go 
on show at the Bodleian 
Library this month. The impact 
of devastating eruptions such 
as that of Vesuvius in AD 79 
will be examined, as well as 
the 19th-century eruptions of 
Krakatoa and Santorini, two of 
the first to be studied by 
modern scientists. 


y pe inventor Nikola Tesla 


~ A the 


© Electrical engineer and 


with his equipment for 
producing high-frequency 
alternating currents, 1901 
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EXHIBITION 


Queer Talk: 
Homosexuality in 
Britten’s Britain 


The Red House, Aldeburgh, 
Suffolk 

1 February-28 October 

@ 01728 451700 

® brittenpears.org 


Marking the 50th anniversary 
of the decriminalisation of 
homosexuality, this exhibition 
examines the life of Benjamin 
Britten, who lived in the Red 
House with his partner Peter 
Pears. The display focuses on 
two of Britten’s works created 
during this era of social 
change: Billy Budd (1951) and 
Canticle |: ‘My Beloved is 
Mine and | am His’ (1947). 
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MY FAVOURITE PLACE 


Gibraltar 


by Roy and Lesley Adkins 


For the latest in our historical holiday series, 
Roy and Lesley explore the military might 
of Gibraltar - Barbary macaques and all 


ach year hundreds of 
thousands of tourists 
visit Gibraltar on 
short breaks, but we 
recommend a longer 
stay. There are all kinds of 
historical remains to be seen 
here, but military history 
enthusiasts will be in paradise. 

From the sea, and even more 
so from the nearby shores of 
Spain, the Rock of Gibraltar 
is a dramatic, almost intimidat- 
ing presence: a steep limestone 
ridge rising to almost 1,400 feet, 
with many vertical cliffs, set ona 
peninsula some three miles long 
and a mile wide. 

Gibraltar’s strategic signifi- 
cance as a natural fortress is 
enhanced by its position at the 
narrow entrance to the Mediter- 
ranean from the Atlantic. For 
centuries, one set of fortifica- 
tions was replaced by another, so 
that Gibraltar now feels like a 
living military history museum, 
with exhibits that include guns, 
bastions, casemates, defensive 
walls, cemeteries, a castle and 
miles of tunnels. 

Most visitors are persuaded 
to head for the Upper Rock 
Nature Reserve to see the 
famous Barbary macaques, 
but you could start with the 
King’s Bastion (now a leisure 
centre) on Line Wall Road and 
attempt to visualise the 
fortified coastline before 


modern land reclamation. Now 
left high and dry, this formi- 
dable bastion originally 
protruded into the sea from 
the Line Wall defences and 
played a key role during the 
Great Siege of 1779-83, when 
Spain and France tried to take 
Gibraltar from the British. 
Another Gibraltar highlight 
is the Moorish castle where the 
Tower of Homage has been 
restored. It is an imposing 
reminder of seven centuries of 
predominantly Muslim rule that 
ended in 1462, when Gibraltar 
surrendered to Christian control 
during its eighth siege. The Rock 
was ruled by Spain for another 
two-and-a-half centuries, until 
1704, when it fell into British 
hands. Several attempts have 
since been made by Spain to 
regain the Rock, and the most 
bitter was the 14th siege — the 
Great Siege. Two impressive 
attractions relating to that 
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episode are not far from the 
Moorish castle. 

‘A City Under Siege’ is an 
exhibition within the 18th- 
century Willis’s gunpowder 
magazine that uses life-sized 
models to portray aspects of 
everyday life, such as medicine 
and punishments. Higher up is 
the entrance to the Great Siege 
tunnels, where there are also 
excellent displays. The original 
tunnel was dug by hand, with 
the aid of gunpowder, in 1782, 
and cannons were mounted in 
openings through the sheer 
north face of the Rock to pound 
the Spanish fortifications that 
were creeping ever closer. The 
tunnelling continued after the 
siege ended, and a particularly 
spectacular chamber, St George’s 
Hall, was completed in 1785. 

In the Second World War 
a vast network of tunnels was 
formed throughout the Rock, 
which now extends to more than 
30 miles. During the war, a long 
straight tunnel called Holyland 
was dug from St George’s Hall to 
the eastern side of the Rock. If 
you're lucky (which we were last 


St George’s Hall in 
Gibraltar’s Great Siege 
Tunnels offers spectacular 


views towards Spain and the 
Mediterranean 


The Rock of Gibraltar has 
been in British hands since 
1704 but several attempts 
have been made to seize it 


time we visited), other visitors 
will have left, leaving you alone 
to gaze out from the hall over the 
expanse of the Mediterranean. 
The silence is extraordinary. 

On another day you can take 
the cable car near Alameda 
Gardens, which reaches the top 
of the Rock in just six minutes. 
From here, it is about half a mile 
to O’Hara’s Battery, and you'll 
inevitably encounter Barbary 
macaques along the way. This 
battery has a massive 9.2in Mark 
X breech-loading gun, which 
was active during the Second 


ALAMY 


BBC History Magazine 


@@ | he Rock of Gibraltar ADVICE FOR 
is a dramatic, almost TRAVELLERS 
intimidating presence: a 
steep limestone ridge 
rising to almost 1,400 feet 


BEST TIME TO GO 
April to October, though 
August can be very hot. 

In October, the Gibunco 
Gibraltar International 
Literary Festival is held, 
with a line-up that includes 
several historians. 


GETTING THERE 
Easyjet, Monarch and British 
Airways fly from several 
airports to Gibraltar. You can 
also walk across the border 
from La Linea in Spain. 
Buses in Gibraltar are 

cheap and frequent. 


WHERE TO STAY 

The O’Callaghan Eliott Hotel 
is right in the town centre, 
close to the Garrison Library, 
and is named after George 
Augustus Eliott, governor of 
Gibraltar during the Great 
Siege. The Rock Hotel, built 
in 1932, is more elevated, 
with wonderful views across 
the Bay of Gibraltar. 
WHAT TO PACK 

Sturdy footwear, binoculars 
and a head for heights. 


WHAT TO BRING BACK 
Most souvenirs have a British 
flavour, but you could bring 
home a cute Barbary 
macaque mascot. Visit the 
Gibraltar Heritage Trust’s 
shop for history-related gifts 
in ‘Main Guard’ guardhouse, 
John Mackintosh Square. 


9 

World War. Don’t miss the Gibraltar that way. who left eyewitness accounts of READERS VIEWS 

: : : ; ze Visit the Trafalgar cem- 
engine room and magazine dug For a more restful excursion, events. Guided visits are held on : 
: h kb h. This is th d dth ‘ Frid u | f etery and the top of ‘the 
into the rock beneath. This is the wander round the tranqui ridays at 1lam—surelya perfect Rock’ itself - outstanding 
highest point of the Rock, with gardens of the Trafalgar way to spenda morning? EJ views to be had up there 
magnificent views of Spain, the Cemetery. Its name is mislead- ———seecsseesssseesssnesssneessnnesssneesssneessnenssnnenesneeeess Graham Wride 
Strait of Gibraltar and North ing, because only two of the Roy and Lesley Adkins’ book on 
Africa. You can also see the burials were victims of the battle _ the Great Siege of Gibraltar is due 
sheer limestone cliffs of the in 1805. Some died in other to be published later this year. 
eastern side, which show the battles, while many perishedin —_adkinshistory.com 
impossibility of invading the yellow fever epidemics that 

ravaged Gibraltar in the early Read more of the Adkins’ 855 
B th 19th century. Even more experiences at historyextra.com/ } 
visieaeniowien tranquil is the wonderful Gibraltar 


Have you been to Gibraltar? 
Do you have a top tip for 
readers? Contact us via 


Twitter or Facebook 
W iwitter.com/historyextra 


Ej facebook.com/historyextra 


Garrison Library, founded in 
1793 by Captain John Drinkwa- Nextmonth: Look out for our 
ter, historian of the Great Siege, 26-page travel supplement 
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HALF TERM HERITAGE 


With half term round the corner, now is the best time to 
plan an adventure with all the historians in your life. 


1. Bronté Parsonage Museum 


Set in the picturesque village of Haworth against 

the stunning landscape of the Yorkshire moors, the 
Bronté Parsonage Museum houses the world’s largest 
collection of Bronté furniture, clothes and personal 
possessions. The Museum is marking the bicentenary of 
Branwell Bronté throughout 2017 with a new exhibition 
curated by poet Simon Armitage opening on 1 Feburary. 


01535 642323 // bronte.org.uk 


4. Bamburgh Castle 


A stunning coastal fortress with outstanding views 

of the surrounding coast and countryside. Fourteen 
state rooms housing over 3000 items, battlements, 
grounds, cafeteria and Aviation Artefacts Museum offer 
a diverse and fascinating visit. Once the Ancient Capital 
of Northumberland ruled by Anglo-Saxon kings this 
majestic castle now proclaims itself the King of Castles. 


01668 214515 // bamburghcastle.com 


2. Anaesthesia Heritage Museum 


A unique medical science museum devoted to the 
history of anaesthesia, resuscitation and pain relief, 
located in the heart of London. The museum's rare book 
collection and archive are a unique resource for curious 
visitors and specialist researchers. The new exhibition, 
The Price of a Mile, explores the treatments available to 
the wounded during the Battle of the Somme. 


020 7631 8865 / aagbi.org/heritage 


5. Rosslyn Chapel 


Rosslyn Chapel was founded in 1446. The beauty of 

its setting and the mysterious symbolism of its ornate 
stonework have inspired, attracted and intrigued visitors 
for generations. The visitor centre tells the chapel’s 
story — from its 15th century origins to the Da Vinci Code 
and beyond. The chapel is seven miles from Edinburgh, 
with good transport links from the city. Open all year. 


0131 440 2159 / rosslynchapel.com 


3. House of Marbles 


House of Marbles, Devon has museums of games, 
glass, pottery and marbles, along with several 
interactive marble runs. Set in the historic site 

of Bovey Potteries, once home to Weymss Ware, 
heritage is expertly preserved and bottle kilns still 
stand. With free entry to shops, the glassworks and 
restaurant, it is worth a visit this half term. 


01626 835285 // houseofmarbels.com 


6. Norton Priory Museum 


A hidden gem, Norton Priory is a mix of medieval 
ruins, Georgian walled garden and a modern museum 
which opened in 2016. Discover 900 years of history 
and find out about the people of Norton Priory’s past, 
before venturing out to explore acres of woodland 
paths and stream glades. Ideal for heritage lovers, 
garden fans and families. Café, free parking. 


01928 569895 / nortonpriory.org 


24 - 26 FEBRUARY 2017 


The Mere Golf Resort & Spa 


Near Knutsford, Cheshire WA16 6L) 


Fri 11.00-18.00 Sat 10.30-18.00 
Sun 10.30-17.00 


5 - 7 MAY 2017 12 - 14 MAY 2017 


The Marquee, Petworth House and Park The Marquee, Harewood House 
Petworth, West Sussex GU28 OQY Near Leeds, West Yorkshire LS17 9LQ 


Fri 11.00-20.00 Sat 10.30-18.00 Fri 11.00-18.00 Sat 10.30-18.00 
Sun 10.30-17.00 Sun 10.30-17.00 


For further information rue 
visit www.adfl.co.uk ANTIQUES 
DEALERS 
or telephone uson sare 


01797 252030 LIMITED 
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|Why Not Be A Proofreader? 


As a freelance proofreader and copy editor you can earn a Expert Opinion Reasons To Enrol 
good income making sure that copy is professional and error @ Specialist course on proofreading and 


free. Earning your share can be fun, varied and profitable. copy editing. 
. .. . @ Caring constructive help from expert 
Our Proofreading and Copy Editing Course will show you how tutors. 


to set yourself up as a freelancer either full or part-time 
putting you in control of your working life! You’ ll receive: 


@ Four tutor-marked assignments. 

@ Help and advice from our 
experienced Student Advisory Team. 
Flexible study programme. 

Specialist advice on how to find work. 
Enrol when it suits you. 
Instant access to course material when you enrol online. 


« A first-class, home-study course created by professionals e 
e 
e 
e 
@ 15 days trial. 
e 
e 
: 
? 


¢ Expert, personal tuition from your tutor 


* Advice on all types of proofreading and copy editing § “Gyerqij_| 


techniques this c 


Online Student Community Area. 


anyone interested 
7 Advice on how to set yourself up in business. 


* Plus much more! the main a 
j Jer/copy 


If you want to be a proofreader and copy editor, this is the 


way to start! It’s ideal for beginners. No previous experience Shave Fardous, 


or special education required. 15 day trial. For free details visit Freelance Proofreader 
our website or call us today! and Copyeditor 


www.wbproofreading.com 
wens 0800 856 2008 9 star 


fi EMAIL | 
Freepost RSSK-JZAC-JCJG ' 
(faa I The Writers Bureau HH KKS ok 
START YOUR COURSE TODAY by visiting our website. Your course modules and i | Manchester M 31LE [ Writers Wes §28 EYears of 
the first assignment are available online so you can start studying while you wait for af F [ www.facebook.com/thewritersbureau Members of BILD 
your course books to arrive. www. twitter.com/wri itersbureau and ABCC 


email: 17F Bae essen com Please include your name and address 
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r 


INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOGRAPH 
AUCTIONS LTD 


EUROPE’S LEADING SPECIALIST 
AUTOGRAPH AUCTION HOUSE 


eeeoeeeeeeesesneeeeeseseseeeeeeeeeeeoeeees 


UPCOMING in our 


FEBRUARY AUCTION 

of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 
& SIGNED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


eeeeeceeceeeeeseeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


We specialise in the sale by auction of 
autograph collections, both small and 


large, and can offer you expert advice. 
Horatio Nelson (1758-1805) 
A good framed signature of the British Admiral. 


For further information please contact Carl Buck: 
Visit our website at 


PUBLISHERS TOURS FURNITURE 


Ultimate Colditz Experience 
Sun 5th March for 6 days 


At least Eleven other highlights as well as Colditz... 


for auction updates 


LOOKING TO 
BE PUBLISHED? 


Arnhem Bridge, Dambusters, Dresden, Checkpoint Alpha. 
SUBMISSIONS AND Plus a private collection that most visitors Never See. IAN EDWA RD S 


SAMPLES WELCOMED. 
Includes a Special Sparkling Wine Welcome and 
ee oe SERED, Dinner with the Mayor and / or Town Officials CF RARROCAIE S. 
NO AGENT REQUIRED. Relaxed casual dress. 01 423 500 2 
Nobody Does Colditz Like us... arse 44 
. for sales/enquiries or FREE brochure call - 01423 500442 


AUST'N MACAULEY ans 
PUREPSMERS LTD Colditz i he www.iansbespokefurniture.co.uk 
CGC-33-01, 25 Canada Square ee et " 
Canary Whart, London, E14 §LO www.thecolditzexperience.co.uk Stadtverwaltung 
Tel: 0207 038 8212 
www. oustinmacauley.com 
maili@sustinmacauley.com 


GENEALOGY 


ANCESTORS MD 


Discover Your Ancestors 


Let our professional 
genealogists trace your 
family history nationally 
and internationally 
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TO ADVERTISE HERE CONTACT 


GEORGE ON 0117 300 8542 OR 
GEORGE.BENT@IMMEDIATECOUK 


Money back guarantee 


For the best, most 
economical services 


Handmade Bespoke Furniture 


for CD's * LP's * DVD's & Books 


The Old Chapel, 282 Skipton Road, 
Harrogate, Yorkshire HG1 SHE 


Ancestorsgenealogy.co.uk 
11 Crosbie Road, 
Harborne, Birmingham 


B17 9BG a, 
(BHM) ni 


for more online visit www.historyextra.com/directory 
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; German Engineered 
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ai Unique patented ceramic heat tablets that a to thank you for the 
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r | radiator for SUPERIOR HEAT COVERAGE ie he ate ad 
fr pette Oo Maintenance free streamline 70mm design - ans of fitting. | would also 
po nct for i slimmest on the market ofradiators _like to say that the 
pr ev price Full installation service which includes removing available after sales service 
pett ii] and disposing of the old heating where required T= was very good’ 
| . A premium German product, sold and installed [sy 
. by friendly, qualified British people ae 
Technik Heat UK Ltd, 77 Alston Drive, Bradwell Abbey Industrial Estate, Milton Keynes, MK13 9HG — 
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A Save Energy and £££’s - Request a FREE Home Survey today : 
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TO ADVERTISE ON 
CREATE A TRULY BESPOKE FLOOR HISTORYEXTRA.COM 
ery Esco wooden floor is made from european SON ENGI LESG EOI 
very Ww ri r ur 
oak and factory finished with Osmo Polyx®-Oil. O117 300 8542 OR 
Choose your colour and combine it with different GEORGE.BENT@IMMEDIATECOUK 
surface styles. Be creative! The result is your own 
TO ADVERTISE truly bespoke floor. 
HERE CONTACT 
GEORGE ON 
0117 300 8542 
OR My Leather Manbag —_. 
GEORGEBENT@ teatngyousl a ook to exert = 
range of leather bags. Hees 11} 
IMMEDIATECOUK : _ 
Richard Booth’s 
, Bookshop 
including the new SE nc: | 
Harfa Vintage! Srieb Welles of Interest 
, Mapa . Special Collections and Entire Libranes 
44 Lion Street, 


Hay on Wye, HR3 5AA 
The Town of Books 


s. Tablet Covers. Laplop 
Wallets and more... 


books@boothbooks.co.uk 
Tel: 01497 820322 


www.boothbooks.co.uk 


01296 481220 IRE 
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FROM THE MAKERS OF ae F{7STORY 
Clasde Stories 


MAGAZINE 


TORY OF 


Explore a fascinating ancient land of conflict and change in 
this BBC History Magazine collector’s edition: Roman Britain 


Inside you will discover: 

 Atimeline of key milestones in Rome's British adventure 
@ The exploits of the ancient Britons who battled the 
Roman invaders - and sometimes collaborated with them 
@ Anin-depth look at everyday life for the inhabitants of 
the Roman province of Britannia 

@ Insights into Rome's military campaigns in Britain - 
some successful, others ill-fated 

@ Dramatic accounts of the upheavals that preceded 
the collapse of Roman Britain 

@ Expert analysis of the Roman legacy in the 
physical and cultural landscape of Britain 


MAN 
BRITAIN 


400 YEARS OF WAR, C SONQUEST AND INNOVATION 


Plus - subscribers to BBC History Magazine receive 
=. FREE UK postage on this special edition 


WE WILI 
FIGHT WELI 
BECAUSE 
WE ARE FREE’ 


DID ROME 
BENEFIT 
BRITAIN? 


Order online. aaa ee iptions.com/romars 


A 
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+ Calls will cost 7p per minute plus your telephone company’s access charge. 
Lines are open 8am—8pm weekdays & 9am—1pm Saturday * Subscribers to BBC History Magazine receive FREE UK P&P on this special edition. 
Prices including postage are: £11.49 for all other UK residents, £12.99 for Europe and £13.49 for Rest of World. All orders subject to availability. Please allow up to 21 days for delivery 
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MISCELLANY 


QUIZ 


BY JULIAN HUMPHRYS 


QUIZZES 


historyextra.com ~ 


Try your hand at this 4 
month's history quiz ONLINE ¢ 
1. Who went shopping in 4 /quiz 
Badin’s cutlery shop in => 

Paris on 13 July 1793? ey 


2. What links A History of the World 
by Sir Walter Ralegh, Fanny Hillby 
John Cleland and De Profundis by 
Oscar Wilde? 


Adrienne Romana 
Manuela Jellinek 
(left)? 


4. Which town 
was the de facto 
capital of Wales 
from the 15th 
century until 
1689? 


5. How did Mayflower pilgrim 
Dorothy Bradford meet her death 
on 17 December 1620? 


6. Which well-travelled fictional 
character is described as having 
been educated here? 


QUIZ ANSWERS 

1. Charlotte Corday, for the knife she used to stab 
French revolutionary leader Jean-Paul Marat. 

2. They were written in prison. 3. She was the 
daughter of German automobile entrepreneur Emil 
Jellinek, who named his Mercedes cars after her. 
4. Ludlow. 5. She fell overboard. 6. Lemuel Gulliver 


of Gulliver's Travels (Emmanuel College, Cambridge). 


GOT A QUESTION? 


Write to BBC History Magazine, 


Tower House, Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN. 
Email: historymagazine@historyextra.com 
or submit via our website: historyextra.com 


BBC History Magazine 


3. Who was Mercedes 
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Q Did the Halkett boat cloak 
of 1848 actually work? 


John Ellis, by email 


From a young age, Royal Navy 
officer Peter Halkett (1820-55) 
was interested in exploring the more 
remote regions of Canada, where the 
terrain was rough and there were always 
stretches of water to be crossed. 

Halkett was partly spurred on to 
invent his ‘boat-cloak’ (or ‘cloak-boat’) 
by accounts of Sir John Franklin’s 
Coppermine Expedition of 1819-22, 
which charted part of the north coast of 
Canada. Eleven of Franklin’s party of 
20 men died during the expedition, and 
the survivors were reduced to eating 
lichen, their own boots and (it was 
alleged) their dead comrades. A major 
problem faced by the explorers was the 
large number of rivers that could be 
crossed only with great difficulty. 

Halkett’s solution was to invent a 
portable boat that could be worn as 
clothing by one person. It comprised 
a waterproof cloak made of rubber- 
impregnated cloth, its lining containing 
an oval-shaped airtight compartment 
split into sections in case of puncture. 
The kit also included a paddle, small 


bellows for inflating the boat, a walking 
stick that doubled up as the paddle 
shaft, and an umbrella to double as the 
boat’s sail. 

Halkett’s original version could be 
converted from cloak to boat with just 
a few minutes’ inflating and, it was 
claimed, carried up to eight people. 

The Admiralty commended Halkett’s 
ingenuity but concluded that his 
invention had only limited uses. It was, 
though, employed by a number of 
expeditions, particularly in Canada. 

Halkett’s invention was displayed in 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, and it was 
praised by explorers in newspaper 
reports, as well as at demonstrations in 
Britain. One 1850 trial on the Serpen- 
tine concluded that: “It is instantly 
available, and can, in cases of necessity, 
be converted into an excellent bed.” 

Though the boat-cloak might appear 
to be one of many typically wacky 
19th-century inventions, it did work 
— but was never a commercial success. 


Eugene Byrne is an author and journalist 
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I’ve often been curious 
about what Roman men 
and women might have 
eaten to satisfy a sweet 
tooth. Luckily, a recipe for 
honey cakes has survived, 
recorded by Roman 
statesman Cato the Elder 
in his c160 BC work De 
agri cultura. 

Cato’s original recipe 
was known as ‘placenta 
cake’ (though it’s probably 
best not to think about 
that while you eat them!) 
Various versions of 
the recipe exist, some 
including eggs, but we’ve 
chosen a simple version 
close to Cato’s original. 


INGREDIENTS 
Shortcrust pastry: 
225g plain flour 
100g butter, diced 
2-3tbsp water 
pinch of salt 


Filling: 

250g ricotta cheese 
5 tbsp honey 
Chopped nuts or pine 
nuts (optional) 


METHOD 
To make shortcrust pastry, 
sift flour into a large bowl, 


Sweet treat: 
easy-to-bake 
honey cakes 


Every issue, picture editor 
Samantha Nott brings you a 
recipe from the past. This month 
it's a Sweet pastry enjoyed in 
ancient Rome 


Roman honey cakes 


add the butter and rub with 
your fingertips until mixture 
resembles fine bread- 
crumbs. Stir in salt, then 
add 2-3 tbsp water and mix 
to a firm dough. Knead the 
dough on a floured surface. 


To make the honey cakes, 
pre-heat oven to 180°C 
(gas mark 4). Lightly grease 
a 12-hole bun tin with butter 
or oil. 

Roll out the pastry and 
cut out circles with a pastry 
cutter or glass. Place pastry 
circles in the bun tin. 

In asmall bowl, mix the 
honey (according to taste) 
with the ricotta cheese. 

Place a heaped teaspoon 
of the mixture into each of 
the pastry tart bases. Bake 
in oven for 15-20 minutes 
until golden brown. 

Once cooked, drizzle 
with honey and top with 
chopped nuts. 


VERDICT 
“Sweet delight!” 


Difficulty: 3/10 
Time: 30 minutes 
Based on a recipe from 
timetravellerkids.co.uk 


Seymour, was a traditional 5 v y P ee 
Catholic but knew better than ¥% LESS 
tochallengeherhusband’s § 
religious reforms 


Q If Jane Seymour had lived 
longer could she have brought 
about a resurgence of Catholicism 


to England? 


Sandra Dempster, via Twitter 


\ Itis highly unlikely. The 
/~\ dissolution of the monas- 
teries began in 1536, the same 
year that Jane became queen. 
By the time of her death in 
October 1537, the Dissolution 
was in full swing and showed 
no signs of abating. 

Following the outbreak of the 
Pilgrimage of Grace in October 
1536, a rebellion whose aim was 
to protest against the Dissolu- 
tion, Jane found herself agreeing 
with some of the rebels’ views. 
There is no doubt that Jane was 
a traditional Catholic and, in 
a bid to persuade her husband 
to relent, in late October in the 
presence of the whole court Jane 
threw herself on her knees in 
front of Henry VIII as he sat 
under his Canopy of Estate. 

She begged him to desist from 
dissolving some of the monas- 
teries, but she went too far. 

Incandescent with rage, 


was unwelcome — reminding 
her that her predecessor, Anne 
Boleyn, had died after med- 
dling. Jane did not need 
reminding twice, and wisely 
desisted from voicing her 
opinions again. This did not 
prevent people from writing to 
beg her assistance in saving 
their monasteries, but Jane 
could do nothing. 

Many people forget that 
Henry, too, was a traditional 
Catholic at heart — he was 
primarily opposed to papal 
authority. There is no way of 
knowing whether, had she 
survived the medical complica- 
tions that followed the birth of 
her son, Edward, Jane would 
have tried again. Even if she 
had, it’s unlikely she would 
have been successful. 


Nicola Tallis is a historian and 
author of Crown of Blood: The 


Henry made it abundantly clear — Deadly Inheritance of Lady Jane 5 
that her interference in politics Grey (Michael O’Mara 2016) z 
BBC History Magazine 
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Across 

1 Commander of the 
victorious British fleet at the 
battle of the First of June in 
1794 (4) 

3 Decisive battle of the 
Hundred Years’ War, leading 
to the English re-conquest 
of Normandy (9) 

8 African country that fell 
to Mussolini’s forces in 
1936 (8) 

10 South Derbyshire 
village, ‘farm of the 
Britons’, thought to be the 
site of a battle between 

the Danes and the kingdom 
of Mercia (6) 

11 High-ranking Nazi who, 
purely in a private capacity, 
flew solo to Britain in 1941 
to negotiate peace (4) 

12 See 23 down 

13 The birthplace of Dylan 
Thomas, made a city in 
1969 (7) 

15 Military hero who 
became US president, 
byname ‘Old Hickory’ (7) i 
17 English city whose 
cathedral holds one of the four 
remaining original copies of 

Magna Carta (7) 

19 It is disputed whether participants 
inthe Children’s ___ , a European 
religious movement of 1212, really 
were young people (7) 

22 The first edition of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (1768) was printed and 
sold only in this city (9) 

24 (One spelling of) the 8th-century 
romantic poet, regarded as one of 
China’s greatest (2,2) 

26/27 Both a work of art and an 
important source for 11th-century 
history, it may have been commis- 
sioned by Bishop Odo (6,8) 

28 Born in Lombardy he became 
Archbishop of Canterbury and 

a trusted advisor of William after 

the Conquest (8) 

29 Town in Picardy, a principal 
Carolingian centre until it was taken 
over, with its bishop’s connivance, 
by Hugh Capet (4) 


Down 

1 A feature of this Cinque Port is 
the Royal Military Canal, a defence 
against invasion by Napoleon (5) 

2 A Christian festival of Pentecost, 
the Monday of which was a UK 


BBC History Magazine 


Where was Welsh poet 
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(moveable) bank holiday between 
1871 and 1978 (7) 

4 Many pubs are named after the 
Marquess of __, 18th-century hero of 
the Seven Years’ War (6) 

5 Inventor of dynamite, whose name 
now has more humanitarian 
associations (5) 

6 The ___ in Washington DC, 
completed in 1884, is claimed to 

be the world’s tallest (7) 

7 Legendary figure of 14th/15th- 
century English ballads, a champion 
of the poor (5,4) 

9 17th-century composer of 
Baroque music, regarded as one 

of the greatest English composers 

of all time (7) 

14 The principal site of government 
offices since 1530, when Henry VIII 
established his main palace there (9) 
16 Probably the most successful was 
the Graf Zeppelin, which first crossed 
the Atlantic in 1928 (7) 

18__ Peninsula, location of a major 
three-year conflict ended by the 
Treaty of Paris 1856 (7) 

20 Historic region of south-west 
Poland, focus of Prussian-Austrian 
conflict in the 18th century (7) 

21 Henry, a general in the English 
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Dylan Thomas born? 


(see 13 across). 
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Civil War, Cromwell’s son-in-law (6) 

23/12 across The Chinese uprising 
against westerners (and Chinese 
Christians) in c1900 (5,9) 

25 The South American president who was 
deposed in 1955 and reinstated in 1973 (5) 


Compiled by Eddie James 
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“If I could meet Attlee, [d ask 
him for his views on the 
Labour government of 1997- 
2010, and what he makes of 
today’s Labour party. It would 
be interesting to find out!” 


Baroness Boothroyd chooses 


Clement Attlee 


1833-1967 


lement Attlee was leader of the Labour government 
that swept to power in the 1945 general election. 
He was also deputy prime minster of Churchill’s 
wartime coalition from 1942—45. As prime minister 
(1945-51), he oversaw the creation of the National 
Health Service and the welfare state — and the nationalisation 
of coal mining, the railways, the steel industry and the utilities. 
His government also began the postwar decolonisation of the 
British empire and in 1947 granted India independence. He 
retired as leader of the Labour party, and entered the House 
of Lords as Ist Earl Attlee, in 1955. 


When did you first hear about Clement Attlee? 

Asa schoolgirl. My Labour-supporting family were always 
interested in politics so I first heard about him through my parents. 
But the teachers at my local school also taught us a good deal about 
current affairs, so thanks to them, I learnt more about him and 
other famous British political leaders. 


What kind of person was Attlee? 

He was unassuming, not at all pompous, and totally committed to 
what he wanted. My mother, who was in the women’s section of 
the Labour party, used to take me along as a girl to party meetings 
and I occasionally saw him speak at a rally. P'll never forget seeing 
this little man at the microphone, his wife, Vi, knitting away on the 
platform alongside him! You know, Churchill reportedly once said 
that Attlee was “a modest man, with much to be modest about” — 
but I disagree. I believe that Attlee was a modest man with nothing 
to be modest about! 


What made him a hero? 


Clement Attlee at his 

desk. “In my opinion, he 

was a modest man with 
nothing to be modest about,” 
says Betty Boothroyd 


people. He also began the historic move from empire to 
Commonwealth, and the freeing of India from colonial rule, 
which I think was a great achievement, despite the bloodshed. 
A lot of today’s politicians are just not of the same calibre. 


What was his finest hour? 

I think he had two or possibly three finest hours. First, as 
deputy prime minister in the wartime coalition — the most 
successful coalition government in our history. And even 
though Churchill and Attlee were very different personalities, 
it was a coalition that worked, in no small part because Attlee 
made it work. 

Secondly, the brave stand he took with regard to the British 
empire. By the time he became prime minister in 1945, he knew 
that the empire had come to an end, and it was time to transform 
it into the Commonwealth. He was there to oversee the change. 

Thirdly, his postwar Labour government’s many achievements, 
most notably the creation of the National Health Service. 


Is there anything you don’t particularly admire about him? 
I think Attlee could have made more of his speeches. He was very 
direct and to the point; he was certainly no Nye Bevan or Michael 
Foot. He could have entertained us a bit more! 


Can you see any parallels between his life and your own? 
Unlike Attlee, who came from a rather privileged background, 

I came from a poor working-class family. However, even though 
I came out of the womb a social democrat — and he didn’t — we 
shared the same beliefs. 


If you could meet Attlee, what would you ask him? 


Firstly, his commitment to making the 1940—45 wartime coalition __ First, his view of the 1997-2010 Labour government. Second, 
work. We should never forget that when the Nazis were 20 miles what he makes of today’s Labour party. It would be fascinating 
away across the English Channel, we still had a working democracy to know! 
in this country. Betty Boothroyd was talking to York Membery 

Secondly, his: commitment to: democratic: socialism.HE Wanted. ccsescrstonnsenssaseconnccteastacesesosad toes censsnsiscounsvaipesuncesos pe soaessdUbennsceoas ipweooncemstutmaniasiees 
to control the commanding heights of the economy. By that I Betty Boothroyd was a Labour MP from 1973 92, and speaker of the 
mean, take into public ownership the great utilities — electricity, House of Commons from 1992 2000. To date, she is the only female 
the Royal Mail, trains, coal and steel — for the benefit of the speaker. She now sits in the House of Lords as Baroness Boothroyd 
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